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HE sun is just rising on the morning of another day. What ee 
y. 1k can I wish that this day may bring to me? Nothing that x 
ol | E shall make the world or others poorer, nothing at the As 
n, IE expense of other men, but just those few things which in their iy 
d- 18 coming do not stop with me but touch me rather, as they pass, 
and gather strength. 
A few friends, who understand me, and yet remain my 
friends. 
g A work to do which has real value, without which the world 
—F would feel the poorer. 


A return for such work small enough not to tax anyone who 
pays. 
A mind unafraid to travel, even though the trail be not 
blazed. 
An understanding heart. 
A sight of the eternal hills, and the unresting sea, and of 
something beautiful which the hand of man has made. 
A sense of humor, and the power to laugh. A little leisure 
with nothing to do. 
A few moments of quiet, silent meditation. The sense of the 
presence of God. 
: And the patience to wait for the coming of these things, with 
the wisdom to’know them when they come, and the wit not to 
change this morning of mine. 


A 


Walter Reid Hunt. 
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Teachers ot Lip-Reading tor Adults 


MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ESTABLISHED 1902 


MARTHA E. BRUHN, Principal MRS. J. NASH IVES, Assistant 


Regular Course: Normal Training: 

All Normal work is under the personal super- 

vision of the principal. The training includes 

: theory, lectures, observation and practice in the 

Advanced Course: classroom as well as the preparation of exercises 
for all grades of the work. 


30 individual lessons and varied class practice. 


The advanced course includes lectures, “Group 
Work” exercises and conversation classes. New 
exercises on subjects of general interest are 
added each year. 


Special Class for Public School Teachers: 
Exercises adapted for use among children. 


Address: 
601 PIERCE BUILDING, 
Copley 
Send for Catalog BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE 


ARE YOUR PLANS MADE FOR SUMMERP 
Special Course of Six Weeks 


in 
Preparation and Presentation of 


Graded Class Work 
(To Graduate Teachers Only) 


Burlington, Vt. July and August 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING 
Anna L. Staples 175 Dartmouth St., Boston Mass. Clara M. Ziegler 


Social 


a New Y 


Exhibit: 


activitic 
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THE TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


AWARDED MEDAL OF HONOR AT THE SESQUI-CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


225 SO. SYDENHAM STREET, 
BETWEEN 15th AND 16th, OFF WALNUT 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
KINZIE METHOD 
MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK, Principal 


LAKE ERIE SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING 
2638 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Kinzie Method 


Courses of Private Lessons for all grades 
of pupils, graded Practise Courses and the 
Normal Training Course are given. 


MRS. JAMES R. GARFIELD | - . MISS LUCY W. McCAUGHRIN 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
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THE NEW YORK LEAGUE FOR THE THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 


HARD OF HEARING PHILADELPHIA 
126 East 59th Street ocust 
Eshibition of ond MISS ROSAMOND G. WRIGHT, Sec. 
Ger You Do not fail to visit us when in the city. 
BOOKS FOR THE DEAF STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
By Louise Upham By Edith Fitzgerald 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. Of interest to teachers and 
Question ‘Book—For Second Year mothers deaf children 
Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes. .$1.00 THE McCLURE CO., Inc., 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations. .$1.00 id 


Attractively illustrated in color—Order from the author 


DEAF DEAF 


Let us tell you of a New Service for all users of electrical hearing aids. Ten 
years experience in this field enables us to offer— 
A Service That Will Interest You 
THE ONLY RADIO HEARING AID—THE VACTUPHONE 
Our Complete line consists of 15 types—Electrical and Non-electrical 


Batteries—Repairs—For All Makes—Reasonable Prices 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERING CO. 


GLOBE EARPHONE DIVISION 
1328 Broadway, New York, N. Y. ‘ 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“I can now HEAR 
my students perfeccly” 


HIS is the statement of a professor at 

a western university (mame on re- 
quest), who has found the PHONOPHOR 
indispensable in continuing his life work. 
This smallest of ear-phones may give you, 
too, the volume and clarity of sound you 
have hoped for and patiently sought. 


An investigation, we believe, will be most 
illuminating, and the twenty minutes that 
a demonstration requires may mean a 
}‘tetime of hearing-happiness for you. 
American Phonophor Corporation, Suite 314, 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 
Branches and Agents in Principal Cities 


PHONOPHOR 


Worn in the ear, not on it. In size, it 
approximates the end of a lead pencil. 


Approved by Leagues for the Hard of Hearing 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
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THE EDITORS’ PAGE 


THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


The teachers’ material planned for this department did not arrive in time, so the space 
is devoted to Mr. John D. Wright’s account of his visits to English schools. A small portion 
of his paper, containing most interesting facts about the “School Journeys,” or summer camps, 
of some of the London schools, was crowded out, but will appear at an early date. 

This department in February will present a set of most helpful articles from the Florida 
School for the Deaf, which will be of especial interest to teachers everywhere.—T. 


IS LIP-READING REALLY PRACTICAL? 


Recently a number of requests have come to us concerning the practicability of lip- 
reading. New recruits in the great army of the hard of hearing wish to know how far 
they may depend on the art to help them in their business and social relationships. Perhaps 
the most satisfactory way of conveying this information to them would be by means of an 
“experience meeting.” 

We are therefore asking our readers to send us brief accounts of what lip-reading 
has meant to them in a social and business way. We should like to have this information 
on file, either for use in the magazine or for the purpose of quoting in personal letters. No 
names will be published or otherwise released. How much do you depend on lip-reading and 
how much on an instrument? Do you mingle with hearing people as freely as with hard of 
hearing ones? Has lip-reading enabled you to continue with the same business which you 
carried on before your hearing became impaired, or did you find it advisable to change? If 
so, to what? These are some of the things on which we should like to have wide and 
comprehensive information, based on actual facts. Will you help to furnish this data? If 
sO, just state in as brief a way as possible the help and information that you would like to 
convey to your best friend, should that friend suddenly find himself handicapped by defi- 
cient hearing. Please accept our thanks and appreciation now for the favor we are asking, 
without special acknowledgement when your letter is received.—S. 


SUBSCRIBERS, PLEASE READ 


Let us take a little time to talk over some matters of mutual interest and benefit. These 
have to do with changes of address, renewals and other items. 

It is amazing to note the number of people who do not know that second class mail is 
not forwarded from one city to another. It is no uncommon thing to receive a letter 
expressing surprise that certain issues of the Votta Review have not been received. The 
writer has moved to another town, but left his forwarding address at the post office and 
cannot understand why his magazine has not reached him. 

In all cases of a change from one town to another, whether you leave your address at 
the post office or not, the magazine is returned to us, postage collect. Later, when we 
definitely learn your new address, we remail the magazine. Small numbers cannot be mailed 
at second class rates—more unnecessary expense for us, not to mention the clerical work 
involved. You see, both the Votta Review and the subscriber pay the penalty of failure 
to send prompt notification of a change direct to us. The subscriber is greatly delayed in 
receiving the magazine or perhaps does not get it at all if the issue has been sold out. The 
Votta Review loses both time and money. 

Failure to renew promptly at the date of expiration is another cause of time and money 
lost. If your subscription expires with the November number and you do not renew until 
some time in December it means that that number has to be mailed separately.. And you 
take a big chance of failing to get the December number at all. 

There are two more points which, if clearly understood, will expedite the handling 
of renewals or subscriptions. First, please return the renewal notice, since it contains 
necessary data. Second, do not confuse the Volta Bureau with the Federation. The two 
organizations are separate and distinct and each has its own treasurer. Separate checks 
should be made out instead of combining Federation dues with Votta Review dues. 


Remember we are just as anxious to giyg, you good service as you are to get it. Hence 
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NEW YEAR IN TSIN KIANG FU 


S. von Forster STREFFLEUR 


667 F he come through here at night 
he’s sure to slip down,” giggled 
little Madame Paopeh, highly 

pleased, as she hobbled with difficulty 
to her room across a hall floor which 
was strewn with twigs of fir. Her 
maids rejoiced with her, laughing slyly 
at the successful joke. 

“No, Tai-Tai, (Mistress) he cer- 
tainly can't get through /iere, so we are 
all safe, for he won't find any other 
way in.” So saying they all run out at 
the door, gesticulating violently, to make 
further preparations for the festival. 

Who is to slip down? Who can be 
meant? The husband of Mme. Paopeh 
Shen, Governor of the Providence, is 
ill-tempered and disagreeable—but that 
is impossible: no Chinese lady would 
play a trick of that kind on her lord 
and master, still less laugh about it 
with her maids. 

Chance has brought us at the New 
Year to the interior of the Empire, to 
the house of some distinguished Chinese 
friends, whose way of living and of 
keeping this festival | can now observe 
to my heart’s content. Where in the 
whole world is there another people so 
superstitious, so full of old, old cus- 
toms faithfully observed? 

I soon learn who is to slip down: 
no less a personage than Satan,. and 
with him all malicious spirits, great and 
small, foxes and demons. At such an 
important season these are of course 


more numerous than usual. Care must 
be taken, therefore, to guard all doors 
against them, and on fir-tree needles 
even a devil will slip easily. And if he 
falls over he can’t get up again, for he 
is stupid enough at bottom and _ not 
hard to trick. 

What pleasure the whole family take 
in their preparations for the New Year! 
The children come home from school 
on the twentieth of December, and from 
then on they have six weeks of almost 
uninterrupted rejoicing. For the chil- 
dren these are the only school holidays 
of the year, and the many women of the 
family share their pleasure in the fes- 
tival. I could never quite make out, to 
the very end of my stay, what the ex- 
act relationship was between all these 
women and children who kept house 
together. We were all busy during the 
last days of the year sticking up strips 
of red paper wherever we could find 
room—on doors, walls, cupboards and 
chests. When I ask why, there is a 
general giggle. It is quite simple: the 
devils can’t bear red! It is very ef- 
fective also to paint up on the house 
wall a peach-tree, a tiger, and the two 
conquerors of devils, Shentu and Yulu. 
We do this also, of course. On the 


twenty-third the Spirit of the Hearth 
is honored, and now begins the busi- 
ness of buying in provisions, for the 
shops are to be closed for several weeks. 
Every kind of work, except the abso- 
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lutely necessary, comes to a_ standstill. 
Officials go away on leave, and how- 
ever important your business might be, 
it would be impossible to get anything 
done, just at this time, in China. This 
is the season for making worthy prep- 
for the New Year and for 


arations 
meditating upon the old. When should 
we find time for that in Europe? 


Grown-up people give the children cop- 
per coins with which to keep the old 
year under. They are in delight about 
it, for later on at the fairs and merry- 
makings, they will be allowed to spend 
this money. At last on the thirtteth 
there is a great cleaning, for it has to 
last some time. “Take care not to 
touch a broom at the New Year,” says 
Mme. Paopeh anxiously, “you might 
sweep away the luck—and don’t speak 
aloud on the first of January,” she adds, 
to me particularly; “it’s unlucky.” 
What a noisy farewell they make to 
the Old Year! Rockets are sent up, 
and guns fired. ‘Torch-light processions, 
singing, and next day the ground is 
strewn with papers. “But don’t clear 
anything away or the luck goes with 
it!’ The grown-up people have stayed 
up to see the New Year in, but in spite 
of their lack of sleep they out-do every- 
body else the next morning in their 
courtesy to one another. I look through 
an open door and see litter after litter, 
each containing silken-robed gentle- 
man, borne into the courtyard of the 
Yamen. The officials have come to con- 
gratulate the Governor, and no member 
of the Service must fail to present him- 
self. The court-yard makes a gay pic- 
ture, with its decoration of porcelain 
lions, and the colored roofs running 
round it. Felicitations of the same 
sort are going forward in the women’s 
quarters, among the relatives, acquaint- 
ances, maids, children and friends with 
whom I am staying. Every space is 
gradually filled with presents. The 
elder children receive paint-brushes, ink, 
pens and exercise-books and make use 
of their new things on New Year’s Day 
“so as to have good luck in School. 


Hardly a sound is to be heard, for 
everybody is afraid of uttering some 
word of ill-omen. At midday my poor 
little friend appears suddenly, running 
frightened and excited from the kit- 
chen, as fast as her tiny feet will carry 
her. She gets out hardly a word, but 
something dreadful has happened. At 
last we learn what it is. The cook has 
used a knife at her cookery. To-day, 
on New Year’s Day! That means 
death. But Paopeh soon recovers from 
her fright, for the other women can tell 
her of a hundred and one ways of 
snapping one’s fingers at death. It is 
a trifle to placate the evil spirits for a 
mere knife. Everybody is soon laugh- 
ing at the thought of getting so cleverly 
out of this difficulty. Luckily nobody 
on this day of silence has pronounced 
the word “rice’—which would have 
been infinitely worse. 

On the evening of New Year’s Day 
the noise, talking and feasting begin 
again. As a_ stranger should be 
rather glad now if the rejoicings came 
to an end, for I understand so little of 
the deep meaning of these customs. But 
this is only the beginning of a long 
series of festivities which are fatiguing 
and which continue, almost without in- 
terruption, to the end of the month. 

The ancestors are never forgotten in 
this country and the dead have an in- 
timate share of the joys of the living. 
Particularly at the end of the year they 
are thanked for their kindness, and on 
New Year's morning the ancestors are 
the first to receive solemn congratula- 
tions. “Does it bring you joy?” I 
wonder sadly. But I dare say no word 
of my doubt to the Chinese; indeed I 
envy them this glad, sure faith—not 
only in a future meeting with those who 
are gone from us forever, but in an un- 
ending, invisible communion with them, 
here and now. 


Through a most unfortunate typographical 
error, the name in the death notice on page 


737 of the December Votta was 
made to read Stessey. It should have been 
Stetfey. 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING* 


HE early beginnings of the Chi- 
cago League for the Hard of 
Hearing away back in January, 
1916, seem now so feeble and far away, 
that it is hard to realize that the flour- 
ishing organization of today was once 
such a tiny child. 

I remember the first effort that was 
made to draw together some of the 
people scattered about Chicago who 
might be interested in furthering a 
cause such as the New York League 
was already so successfully developing. 
It was not an easy thing to accomplish, 
and to this day one of the greatest 
difficulties with the growth of League 
work is to reach the hundreds here and 
there in a big city who are interested in 
the problems of the deafened, and, most 
important, willing to work for them. 

Our first group—several teachers of 
the hard of hearing, and fifteen or 
twenty students of lip-reading anxious 
to be of service to their deafened fel- 
lows—were invited to a tea. Everyone 
was most enthusiastic upon hearing of 
the work being done by the New York 
League, and another meeting was ar- 
ranged for to carry out immediately 
the details of organization. A_ small 
notice of the affair in the Chicago pa- 
pers started the ball rolling in another 
direction—toward those hundreds need- 
ing help of some kind, a group that re- 
mains always with us. The hostess at 
the tea was at once deluged with in- 
quiries abort the proposed organization, 
what it was to do and the kind of help 
it offered. A card index of names im- 
mediately sprang into being, and we 
soon found we had about three times 
as many people asking for service of 
some kind, as we had of leisure people 
willing to serve. 

During the first year the efforts of 


*This is the third of a _ series of historical 
sketches about organizations for the hard of hearing. 
The previous articles appeared in October and 
December, 1926 


the League were directed mainly toward 
increasing the membership and develop- 
ing the social side. Weekly teas and card 
parties were given, and also free lip- 
reading practice classes. I can remem- 
ber how gorgeous the small Club Room 
appeared to the House Committee when 
we saw our new cretonne curtains and 
wicker chairs in place for the first “big” 
function. 

The need of a trained worker to de- 
velop our aims along broad and effi- 
cient lines was at once felt, and we were 
fortunate in securing a most able Field 
Secretary, whose experience and vision 
was of untold value in building up the 
League. 

The work was made known to all of 
the various local social organizations, 
and employment bureaus and employer 
soon came to know the League and value 
the hard of hearing applicants for em- 
ployment, sent them by the organization. 

A survey of the field of the hard of 
hearing was made by the Field Secre- 
tary—the first one of its kind—and 
much valuable information upon the 
economic effects of deafness, and the 
occupations open to the deafened, was 
secured. 

At the end of the third year the 
League had outgrown its small quarters, 
so a larger, more commodious room was 
found. As a result of the war and the 
returning crippled soldiers, the public 
was beginning to learn more about re- 
education of the handicapped, and this 
more sympathetic and understanding at- 
titude toward the class as a whole was 
a great help to the League’s work. Lip- 
reading instruction for the deafened 
soldiers had begun at the League, the 
U. S. Federal Board having authorized 
the Chicago League to take charge of 
the work in this locality. 

The employment work also develop- 
ed, offering numerous opportunities 
for vocational guidance. 
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A GROUP OF MEMBERS ATTENDING THE TUESDAY AFTERNOON LIP-READING CLASS. 
MRS. LOUISE POWELL, TEACHER 


A further step of advancement came of Commerce, the League felt itself en 
at this time when a Consulting Board a firmer footing than ever before. 
of Otologists was formed to which In the spring of 1921, when the 
special cases might be referred for ex- League was only five years old, we 
amination or advice. Thus with the reached another momentous step in our 
recognition of the medical profession history—that of establishing the Commu- ; 
and the endorsement of the Association nity House. With the joy of more room 


MEMBERS PLAYING BRIDGE AFTER TUESDAY CLASS. MISS JESSIE WILLIAMS, HOSTESS 
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=XECUTIVE 
ADVICE. 


MISS MURPHY, 


ASK GENERAL 


SECRETARY, 


for classes and entertainments of all 
kinds in our new quarters, went the fear 
at first that such a big undertaking might 
be more than we could handle finan- 
cially, but it has proved quite the op- 
posite. By the rental of several rooms 
the expenses of the house have been 
partly covered, and when one sees the 
busy life going on everywhere in the 
building one has a feeling that the ven- 
ture has been more than successful. 
About this same time the thought be- 
gan to arise in the minds of several of 
the League members—‘‘could some of 
the many cases of deafness which we 
are meeting have been prevented? Is 
neglect and ignorance on the part of 
parents frequently the starting point for 
adult deafness, and can the League help 
to forestall this increasing condition by 
propaganda through clinics and follow- 
up work?” These thoughts grew and 
soon took form. The Field Secretary 
of the League, together with one or 
two leading otologists of Chicago, under- 
took to make a survey to ascertain if 
possible the number of cases and the 


INTERVIEWING 
MISS MATTSON, 


MEMBER WHO HAS COME TO 
OFFICE SECRETARY, AT HER DESK 


causes of latent or active deafness which 
might appear in a given group of sev- 
eral hundred children. For this pur- 
pose one of the public schools was chos- 
en to work upon. The results were so 
enlightening from this first effort that 
as soon as sufficient funds were obtained 
and permission secured from the Board 
of Education our active program along 
preventive lines was started in the pub- 
lic schools of Chicago. This, thanks 
to the co-operation of our otologists, is 
still being carried on with most grat- 
ifying results. From a humanitarian 
standpoint alone this work is of untold 
value. Defective hearing in children 
is often not recognized by teachers or 
parents, and more often their lack of 
responsiveness is credited to stupidity. 
“The most effective means for preven- 
tion of deafness consists in the early 
detection of hearing impairment, there- 
by giving opportunity for prompt re- 
moval of contributing causes.” Our 
League is endeavoring to discover the 
child with hearing impairment in time 
to prevent its becoming handicapped by 


: 
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DR. JOHN THEOBALD, MISS ALICE WOOD, 
SCHOOL. DR. THEOBALD IS 
deafness. Science is interested in sta- 


tistics and cases for research purposes, 
but a more personal treatment of the 
problem is needed to prevent deafness, 
and the League earnestly hopes this 
phase of the work may grow. We hope 
it may continue to spread not only to the 
deafened of our city, but to many fu- 
ture Leagues throughout the Country. 


Above all else that the League has 
contributed and wishes to further, is 
that subtle influence for cheer and cour- 
age to those who come to it to serve 
or be served. Deafness tends to produce 
apathy and a sense of isolation, but 
these are dispelled at the League, as 
one can see in the life that daily goes 
on there. May the deafened realize 
more fully the joy of service as a neces- 
sary part in keeping the hard of hear- 
ing person a jolly, normal individual. 
For League members are jolly! 

I cannot close without reference to 
the inspiration and assistance we re- 
ceive through the splendid work of our 
national association, the American Fed- 


GIVING THE 


AND A PUPIL OF THE JAMES A. SEXTON 
“WHISPER TEST.” 


eration of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing. At the end of a strenuous 
year’s work, weary with vexing de- 
tails and difficulties still to be over- 
come, it is a joy to attend one of these 
annual conventions. Attend even one 
convention and you are forever after a 
devoted worker in the cause of the 
deafened. 


HUNTER M. MERIWETHER 


Readers of the Votta Review, and especial- 
ly those members of the Friendly Corner Cor- 
respondence Club who had the pleasure of 
becoming better acquainted with Mr. Hunter 
M. Meriwether, will regret to learn that he 
died on December 2, 1926, following a stroke 
of paralysis. Mr. Meriwether was greatly 
beloved throughout Montgomery County, Tenn- 
essee, and was a leading citizen of the State. 
Just a short time before his death he and 
Mrs. Meriwether had presented their beauti- 
ful estate, Mericourt, to the educational sys- 
tem of Tennessee to be used as an agricultural 
experimental station. 


At one time in his life, deafness threatened 
to thwart the life plans of Mr. Meriwether, 
but the greatness of the man rose supreme 
and he executed even bigger tasks than those 
of which he had dreamed. 


PIONEERING IN A FORD 


HarriET ANDREWS MONTAGUE 


Part II 


E had fine camps all through Wy- 

oming—three river camps in suc- 

cession. At Cheyenne we went 
swimming in the river at six o’clock on 
a raw, cold morning. And once we 
slept at the foot of a great limestone 
mountain that a man is going to grind 
up to make oil or something. He had 
fenced off the lovely grove of trees 
along the river bank, but we bribed a 
watchman and had it all to ourselves, 
instead of the bare, unsightly tourist 
camp in town. 

In Wyoming, too, we rid ourselves of 
our Incubus. He had attached him- 
self to us at Big Spring, Nebraska, and 
turned out to be an Old Man of the 
Prairie, more obnoxious than Sinbad’s 
unwelcome companion. He was _ stand- 
ing by the road, one trouser leg rolled 
up to display his cork leg, and, weakly, 
without foreknowledge, we fell into 
his trap. He had no luggage of any 
kind, and we thought he was a local 
boy who wanted to be carried to the 
next town. He was about twenty, a 
big, wide-shouldered boy. He shoved 
himself between us in the front seat, 
the back seat being piled with camp 
outfit, and immediately he attached him- 
self to us as unshakably as a_ porous 
plaster or a wood tick. He was on his 
way from Waterloo, Iowa, to the Co- 
lumbia River country, and his real prop- 
erty consisted of a package of cut plug 
and a sheaf of cigarette papers. I am 
convinced to this day that he had money 
in his pocket, but we carried him two 
days and almost four hundred miles, 
fed him, blanketed him, endured his 
sweaty presence in the car, his long, 
Chinese fingernails, his fat, smooth 
flesh, like a girl’s, his general fawning 
air of a 125th Streetbeggar—all be- 
cause we felt sorry for a person with 
only one leg. At Green River, Wy- 


oming, I gave him his conge. I did it, 
alone, and_ rejoiced greatly the 
strength of my soul. The Other Per- 
son, being male and therefore less dead- 
ly and more tender hearted, was dis- 
tressed, and sought to interpose. He 
wanted at least to let the Incubus sleep 
in camp that night, but I was firm. | 
gave our unsought guest a dollar and 
told him to go and find a bed in town. 
We saw him the next morning in Raw- 
lins, smiling his broad, brotherhood-of- 
man smile on the corner, fixing his 
net for the next victim. All the time 
he was with us, he did not stir a fin- 
ger to help with the camp work, and 
yet he was not in the least backward 
about helping himself to anything he 
wanted. He ate as much as the two 
of us put together, and accepted half 
our blankets and the car cushions to 
sleep on, with never an apology as to 
the manner in which he inconvenienced 
us. 1 don’t know that I have ever ex- 
perience such sweet relief as I felt when 
| watched his limping departure, and, 
although up to the time of his invasion 
| was eager to give rides to anyone 
who seemed in need of a lift, never 
again, through the thousands of miles 
we had still to travel, would I offer 
anybody room in the car. Indeed, if 
we had given rides to all the stray boys 
and men who asked for them, we should 
have been carrying more passengers 
than the Mayflower. 

I had thought Wyoming was all cow 
country, but the southern part, at least, 
is all desert. We crossed nearly seven 
hundred miles of desert in Wyoming, 
Utah and Nevada, and rejoiced in 
every mile of it. It was real desert, 


too, even the sage being stunted and in- 
significant—just mile after level mile, 
with never a house or tree, and the few 
towns were so keenly reminiscent of the 
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Old West that we felt their atmosphere 
with a poignancy that at times almost 
seemed to hurt. There was Fort Brid- 
ger, for instance, an oasis pregnant with 
reminders of frontier days and_ the 
novels of Captain Charles King. It is 
still a cluster of log houses, standing 
just as they were built in 1850 or there- 
abouts. There is the long log building 
which was once the officers’ quarters, 
and the cabins where the store and 
offices were. The long red ranch house 
nearby is the oldest residence in Wy- 
oming, and the trees around it, which 
were set out in orderly rows, are tow- 
ering woods, most restful after a day of 
dusty voyaging. 


welded for the sixth or seventh time. 
(The bumper came off the second day 
out, and we carried it thriftily on 
the running-board thenceforth.) I had 
the exhilarating experience of getting 
forty an hour out of the Ford on the 
Great Salt Lake Desert, there being 
nothing before nor behind nor around 
me to run into, except salt. It was 
wonderful! The road _ runs _ straight 
and level as a floor between salt mar- 
shes, the mirage so perfect that often 
we could not tell which was water ahead 
of us and which was mirage, then there 
was a long stretch of dry sand and then 
the real salt, white as snow, and stretch- 
ing for endless miles as far as we could 


A DESERT CAMP 


Salt Lake City added fuel to our 
pioneer ardor, for not only is it one 
of the most interesting of towns, in the 
most beautiful of settings, but every- 
thing in it speaks eloquently of pion- 
eers, and we spent three days there, en- 
gaged in the first regulation sightseeing 
of our journey. We rented a furnished 
apartment (for a dollar and a half a 
night complete!!) and “did” everything, 
from the famous acoustics of the audi- 
torium to an afternoon of swimming in 
the lake. 

We left there, for the last, most in- 
reresting lap of our journey, in a thrice 
rejuvenated Ford, the front bumper 


see, with only the road and the tele- 
graph poles to remind us of civilization. 
We made one run of seventy miles be- 
tween settlements, with only one gas 
station along the way, and a dry camp 
at the end of the day! All our camps 
in Nevada were dry, as we had only 
the water we carried in our canvas bag, 
but they were the most inspiriting camps 
of all, for the air was matchless, and the 
fine, dry smell of sage more invigorating 
than the sea. 

It was in Nevada that we had our 
first rattlesnake adventure, and _ the 
Other Person saved me from being 
bitten. To be exact, he did it at the 
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LAKE TAHOE, FROM THE 


risk of breaking most of my bones, but 
he had no alternative, as I all but sat 
down on the snakes. We had got out 
to stretch our legs a bit, and both of us 
walked toward a great pile of rock 
which was the only feature of the land- 
scape. | was ahead, scuffling nonchalantly 
through the sand, when all of a sudden 
the Other Person fell upon me like an 
avalanche, and flung me about ten feet. 
| rolled over in the dusty sage, and al- 
though nothing had been farther from 
my mind than snakes, | knew at once 
what the matter was. Sure enough, 
there, on the very rocks on which I 
had intended to sit, appeared the head 
of a rattler. We stood and watched 
him as he forked his tongue at us, and 
slowly uncoiled, displaying six or seven 
rattles. Then, as he circled the rock 
and disappeared, a second snake ap- 


peared. We _ three looked at one 
another, and then the Other Person 
and I faded away, “gradually.” The 


incident proved again my _ oft-proven 
theory about rattlesnakes: namely, that 


the rattlesnake is a gentleman, who 
never bothers anybody that doesn’t 
bother him first. 


FORESTERS’ 
NATIONAL 


CAMP OF THE 


TAHOE-TRUCKEE 
FOREST 
ur entrance into the Golden State 


was most disheartening, for we came 
from Reno by way of the Truckee 
River ‘Canyon, which had been burnt, 
the whole length and breadth of it, and 
we had to run for twenty-five miles 
among the blackened stumps of giant 
trees. It was not in any way pictur- 
esque, it was merely ghastly, and _ stir- 
red one to speculate as to what particu- 
lar form of burning is reserved for the 
complete imbeciles who start forest 
fires. We gradually reached a greener 
landscape, and were cheerfully nearing 
Lake Tahoe, when we ran into a quar- 
antine. 

All tourists entering California are 
compelled to undergo a purification, as 
the state is quarantined against fruit 
parasites imported from Utah, Nevada, 
and Wyoming. We, having come from 
all three states, were subject to special 
attention, and it was worse than Ellis 
Island. There were cars in line to be 


inspected, and tourists wrestling with 
their impedimenta, everybody trying to 
find out what it was all about, and only 
one harassed 
everything. 


to cope: with 
unroll every 


inspector 


We had to 
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blanket and wrap and bed and suitcase, 
open every paper bag of fruit, shake out 
our tent to the last tent peg, even our 
pyjamas being flaunted in the breeze by 
a zealous and impersonal servant of 
California. It was a horrid business 
getting together again, and we had to 
make a late run and camp after dark. 
As a consequence, we missed the for- 
ester’s camp, and trespassed on_ hotel 
property belonging to Tahoe Tavern, but 
we did not know it until the next day, 


and so we had a chance to see the sun 
rise over the lake, and take a swim, and 
the Other Person had the car oiled and 
greased before we were politely re- 
quested to move on, by an aristocratic 
hotel keeper in a white suit. Lake 
Tahoe was a fitting climax to our miles 
of travel. Never, even in Italy, was 
there bluer water. Not even the bay 
at Bar Harbor was ever such a thrilling 
sapphire, and never was there a bluer 
sky. And certainly nowhere else could 
there be such trees, They were so un- 
believably big that when we _ reached 
them at dusk I thought we had got 
among. the redwoods, but they were 
only huge pines and firs and cedars, 


towering immeasurably solemn and still 
over all the horrid devastation and ex- 
ploitation around them, for fools have 
burned, and lumbermen have cut and 
go-getters have advertised for sale, and 
the loveliness of that loveliest of all 
lakes has its tragic side. 

After the hotel man had ousted us, 
we drove along and camped in_ the 
Tahoe-Truckee National Forest at the 
other end of the lake. The Foresters’ 
camps are always infinitely more at- 


OUR CAMP IN THE BIG WOODS BY LAKE TAHOE 


tractive than the pay camps maintained 
for tourists. This one was in a superb 
grove of giant pines, high on the moun- 
tain side of the lake, with Emerald Bay 
shining, blue-green, far below the tower- 
ing crags. 

Next day we reached the summit of 
the Sierra Nevada range, and were on 
top of the world. No wonder Cali- 
fornians are immune to any impressions 
of grandeur in other localities! And 
then came the sixty mile journey down 
the mountains, with thrills all the way. 
For the road follows the turns and 
windings of the old stage route, up 
which the bullion was carried during 
the gold rush, and many of the old 


‘ 
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landmarks have been labeled. The 
names were straight out of Bret Harte. 
Here stood “Leon’s”. Here was “John- 
son’s Toll House.” Here was “Mother 
Welty’s.” There was a tablet at the 
Sixty Mile House, and another ten 
miles or so from the base,’ where the 
stage was held up once by bandits. 

In our historic excitement, we were 
unprepared for the additional thrill of 
nearly going over the cliffs ourselves, 
when the steering-gear began to wobble. 
The descent is terrific, and our front 
springs broke, with the result that the 
car began to zigzag, of its own sweet 
will, the effect being that of a car with 
locomotor ataxia. There was one time 
at least when we hovered ten seconds 
on the edge of a five hundred foot drop 
and eternity, but the Other Person 
dragged us back, and steered us down 
the sharp turns and all the gyrations to 
Placerville. 

The Sierras let us into ‘California by 
the back door. “Quaint’ is the last 
word I expected to apply to this state, 
which I had pictured as being all white 
stucco and palm trees. But “quaint” 
is the only descriptive word that could 
be applied to the towns we_ passed 
through that first day after we crossed 
the mountains. It was easy to people 
them with the denizens of Poker Flat 
or Roaring Camp—yjust straggling lines 
as they were of one story shops with 
ancient wooden awnings, everything in- 
terspersed with piles of mining debris. 
It was utterly delightful and so unex- 
pected that we were reconciled to the 
fact of our last camp, which had to 
be made by the side of the public road, 
in a triangle of grass outside the paths 
of passing cars. It wasn’t the only 
time we had camped by the side of the 
road, but after the immensity of the 
desert and the quiet of the big pines, 
it was melancholy and civilized, and 
spelt the end of our camping. 

The next day we ran through miles 
and miles of orchards to the white 
stucco and palms of Sacramento. And 
pretty soon we were at Villejo and had 


been ferried across to Oakland and 
Berkeley, our final destination. Our 
pioneering was over. But it had _ its 
climax. For we carried out pioneer ex- 
periences and pioneer tradition to the 
last, most realistic detail. We arrived 
in Berkeley with a dollar and seventy- 
six cents. So our adventures were not 
over, after all. 


MATERIAL RECOGNITION AT LAST 


For eighteen years Dr. Franklin W. Bock, 
of Rochester, N. Y., has freely and will- 
ingly given his services to the school chil- 
dren of that city, to the end that every 
child with impaired hearing might have an 
equal educational chance with his more 
fortunate brothers and sisters. Now, at 
last, comes official recognition of this long 
term of gratuitous work. 

The Rochester School Board recently 
passed a_ resolution, appointing Dr. Bock 
to a place in the school system at a salary 
of $1200 per annum. 

Fifty prominent men and women of the 
city also expressed their appreciation and 
gratitude of what he has done for the chil- 
dren, by presenting him with an automo- 
bile, that he may easily get from one build- 
ing to another. 

In acknowledging the gift, Dr. Bock said 
it was the third substantial recognition 
which he had received within the past two 
vears. The first was a gift, two years ago, 
of $500 from the Woman’s Industrial and 
Educational Union; the second, the action 
of the School Board, and the third, the gift 
of the automobile. 

Readers of the Votta Review who have 
followed with interest the work of this in- 
defatigable pioneer will rejoice to hear of 
the official recognition given him. Roches- 
ter has led the way; other cities have 
followed in the establishment of public 
school clinics and lip-reading classes. To 
this one dauntless man belongs much of 
the credit. 


OESTRUM CONFECTIONERY 
COMPANY 


The Oestrum Confectionery Company, 1074 
Tremont St., Boston, is entirely operated by 
deaf boys and girls, graduates of the Horace 
Mann School for the Deaf. Its object is 
to build up a business that will give employ- 
ment to the deaf. This young company has 
‘gained an enviable reputation for its candy. 
A price list will be sent to you on request. 


NEW LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 
Ohaha now has a league for the hard of 
hearing. The membership is not large but 
there is much interest and enthusiasm. Already 
inquiries have been made as to how to be- 
come a constituent part of the Federation. 
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CHEATING DEAFNESS 


GLEN 


F the several thousand graduates 

of the University of Nebraska 

who took part in the annual com- 
mencement exercises last June, Chester 
A. Scharmann of Omaha, Nebraska, who 
is totally deaf, is probably deserving of 
the most credit. 

He was born at North Platte, Nebras- 
ka, December 22, 1901, and became to- 
tally deaf as a baby, due to an attack 
of spinal meningitis, which affected the 
auditory nerves. 

Chester Scharmann established a 
great record for himself by finishing the 
four-year course in the college of busi- 
ness administration with a much higher 
scholastic standing than the average of 
his class, with no more facilities for in- 
struction than the students who had 
the use of all their senses. He was not 
only a good student, but was active in 
many student affairs, well liked by all 
instructors and generally rated as a 
regular fellow. 

His exceptional ability at lip-reading 
enabled him to attend all classes with 
the hearing students and absorb the 
bulk of the lectures. He had no out- 
side tutoring of any kind, but was able 
to graduate in the prescribed four years 
as a member of Alpha Kappa Psi, an 
honorary organization for students in 
the department of business, and with 
the admirable record of never having 
failed in a single course. 

Chester is the first deaf person who 
has ever graduated from the Nebraska 
institution, although several others have 
attended but none of them had _ the 
courage to continue under such a great 
handicap. He has fitted himself to be- 
come an expert accountant and has al- 
ready secured a position with a nation- 
ally known firm. He believes that he 
can become one of the big business men 
of the country regardless of his deaf- 


*A  fellow-student of Scharmann’s at the Uni- 
versity of 


Nebraska. 
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CHESTER SCHARMANN 


ness and if ambition and hard work 
count for much, he is bound to succeed 
in his hopes. 

Scharmann received valuable training 
for his college work at the Clarke 
School for the Deaf at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, where he graduated with 
high honors. It was here that he became 
so proficient at lip-reading that he is 
now able to converse almost as freely 
and naturally as anyone by simply ob- 
serving the lips. 

He received recognition for his splen- 
did work at the Clarke School in the 
form of a gold medal that is annually 
awarded to the student showing the 
greatest general improvement. He also 
received several other medals there for 
proficiency in different courses. 

Chester is interested in athletics and 
has been an active follower of sportdom 
all through his school life. He was 
captain of the basket ball team and the 
baseball team at Clarke School and a 
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strong contender for the same teams at 
the University of Nebraska. 

Social activities were never greatly 
slighted by Chester Scharmann because 
of his deafness. His life, outside of his 
classes, was much like that of any other 
wide-awake student. lie had a large 
acquaintance and was a close friend of 
many of the more prominent students 
in this large school of more than ten 
thousand students. 

Going to the movies has always been 
one of his best-liked recreations next 
to athletics. Chester probably enjoys 
the thrills of the silver screen much more 


than any normal American lad. He is 
not only able to see what the actors are 
doing but he can also understand what 
they are saying by watching their lips. 

He admits that there are some ad- 
vantages to deafness, if one is able to 
read lips. He can always enjoy a lec- 
ture whether the speaker is low-voiced 
or loud; it matters not to him. 

Chester Scharmann is a modest young 
man and gives much of the credit for 
his success in school to his parents who 
have always done everything in their 
power to make his life as happy and suc- 
cessful as that of any other boy or girl. 


AN EXPERIENCE AND AN OBJECT LESSON 


FIetp ALBEE 


HE was away from home, alone, and 
she was ill, so they took her to a 
hospital. The doctors came and tried 
to find out what the matter was, but the 
light hurt her eyes and she could not 
see clearly when they spoke to her, so 
no answer, and she was so weak and 
weary she begged to be allowed to rest. 

Doctors and nurses, knowing now that 
she was deaf, began to write. . After a 
few days when she was feeling stronger 
and more like herself she tried to ex- 
plain that it was unnecessary to write 
always, as by watching the movements 
of their lips in speech she could read 
the spoken words, but they didn’t seem to 
understand. 

Then one day came a new doctor 
with the others through the ward, and 
on reaching her bed the home physician 
explained the case to him, remarking 
incidentally at the end, “She is entirely 
deaf.” Instantly an expression of in- 
terest and the question, “Does she read 
the lips?” Read the lips! What? 
Puzzled looks. Without pausing for 
reply he turned to her with a question. 
It was answered instantly. Then fol- 


lowed a rapid fire of questions and an- 
swers, then some interesting information 
from the doctor on the subject of the 
radio, while an audience of doctors and 
nurses watched and listened as though 
spell-bound and even patients in nearby 
cuts raised themselves on elbows, having 
“caught on.” At the end an approving 
nod and pat, “You read the lips fine.” 
Read the lips! Ah, that was it. They 
understood better now and were eager 
to try the game themselves. Next 
morning when the house doctor made his 
usual call he never so much as glanced 
at pad and pencil lying on the table, but 
spoke naturally as to any hearing person. 
Later another caller making the daily 
round, spying the unused tablet, en- 
quired anxiously “Has our good doctor 
deserted you?” “Oh no,” was the happy 
reply, “Dr. L. has learned to talk, he 
doesn’t write for me any more.” 
Without having experienced anything 
of the kind she thinks she knows the 
pleasure it gives a lonely traveller in a 
strange land to meet one from his or her 
own country speaking the same language 
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WHOSOEVER SHALL OFFEND 


Mary E. StTEFFEY 


Continued from the December issue 


CG PRAISE the Lord,” said the wo- 


man, just as she had been ad- 
jured to do all the way up. 

Mrs. Raleigh caught Helen to her 
heart again, nodding her head vehement- 
ly. 
“She heard, she heard and repeated,” 
stated a worker to the audience. 

“She heard and repeated,” breathed 
Mrs. Raleigh. 

“Deaf for twenty years!” shouted the 
assistant. 

“Deaf for’ twenty years,” repeated 
Mrs. Raleigh, forgetful that Helen did 
not hear her. 

So the line of more than a hundred 
filed by, and a reporter wrote hastily 
what he seemed to see and hear, that 
the readers of the morning paper 
might know that the deaf could hear 
and the blind could see and the lame 
could walk, all through the mercy of 
God. 

“Deaf for twenty years,” again re- 
peated Mrs. Raleigh, hugging Helen to 
her side. 

“Who is she?” asked some anxious 
person behind. 

“Her name is— 


let me see—it is 


While Mrs. Raleigh was trying to re- 
call, an assistant stepped to the front 
of the platform and took a yellow en- 
velope from the hand of a uniformed 
messenger boy. 

“A telegram for Mrs. T. M. Lighter,” 
he shouted. 

“Why, that’s her name,” recalled 
Helen’s mother. “Mrs. T. M. Lighter. 
Funny I couldn’t remember.” 

“Is Mrs. T. M. Lighter in the au- 
dience?” asked the assistant. 


Extreme quiet reigned. There was 


no answer. 
“She must have gone outside,” from 
Helen’s mother. 


“Will Mrs. T. M. Lighter please come 
forward?” 

Heads were turned and whispers pas- 
sed back and forth, but Mrs. Lighter 
did not appear. 

“T’ll find her,” volunteered Mrs. Ra- 
leigh, clambering out from the lum- 
ber bench that served as a seat. “Give 
me the telegram.” 

When she turned from reaching for 
the envelope she found Helen at her 
elbow. 

“No,” she shook her head, frowning. 
“No,” pointing back to the seat. But 
Helen in wordless pantomine declared 
she would go where her mother was 
going, even though she did not know 
where that was. 

Thus with Helen in tow she approach- 
ed the roped-off section that seated the 
healing card holders. Mrs. Lighter 
had been healed. She must have left 
the building or she would have answer- 
ed, but just to be sure Mrs. Raleigh 
must look. There was a gnawing fear 
in her heart that she would find the 
woman sitting there all unconscious that 


her name had been called. 


Mrs. Raleigh, with Helen, progressed 
row by row, scanning each one care- 
fully and holding the telegram high 
above her head, her fears lessening as 
she walked. The very last row of the 
healing section was in sight, but Mrs. 
Lighter was not to be seen. Then in the 
very last seat they found her, with her 
head bowed down in her hands. She 
was not crying, she was not moving, 
but black despair was all about her. 
A touch on the shoulder was necessary 
before her attention could be had. 

“A telegram for you,” said Helen’s 
mother. “Didn’t you hear them call?” 

No answer from Mrs. Lighter. She 
stood up and looked inquiringly, then 
seeing her name on the yellow message 
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she grasped it with trembling fingers. 
Followed closely by Mrs. Raleigh and 
Helen, she pushed her way through the 
entrance of the building, and among 
the crowd gathered outside she almost 
demolished the envelope in her haste 
for the news. 

The ten words on the yellow paper 
reduced her to a helpless moaning heap. 
“What is it?” asked Mrs. Raleigh. 

“Oh! my God—my God—why hast 
thou forsaken me?” 

“Ts it bad news?” 

“Oh! I wanted to hear—I wanted to 
hear my baby’s voice and I came away.” 

“Where is your home?” 

“T knew he was sick, but | wanted so 
bad to hear, so I came away.” 

“If you will tell me,” coaxed Helen’s 
mother, “maybe I can help you. You 
hear me, don’t you?” 

She caught Mrs. Lighter by the arm 
and simultaneously the stricken woman 
became aware of her presence. “You 
hear me, don’t you?” 

Another blank look met Mrs. Ra- 
leigh’s eyes. She suddenly noticed that 
Helen’s eyes were large with inquiry. 

A bystander, attracted by the distur- 
bance, put his mouth close to Mrs. 
Lighter’s ear and shouted. 

She pushed him away, “No _ use.” 
she wailed. “I can’t hear you! Oh! I 
wanted to hear so bad. I[ left my sick 
baby and came away, and now he is 
dead !” 

There was a _ babel of voices all 
around. Everybody offered suggestions, 
but no one tried longer to talk to the 
deaf woman. 

Helen caught her mother by the arm. 


“She hear?” she faltered, pointing to 
her ears. 
Mrs. Raleigh instantly forgot the 


problems of others and was facing one 
of her own. It was a very old prob- 
lem. Should she tell Helen the truth 
and jar her faith, or perjure her soul 
on the altar of hopes? She decided to 
cast her burdens on the Lord and ig- 
nore Helen’s question. 


But Helen would not be ignored. 


“She hear not ?” 

Mrs. Raleigh nodded her head vio- 
lently, which might have been yea or 
nay, from the manner in which Helen’s 
question was put. “She will,’ vowed 
the mother, knowing that this state- 
ment did not reach Helen. 

“She was deaf—not now?” 

“She can’t hear now, but will,” and 
Mrs. Raleigh found herself first nod- 
ding her head violently and then shak- 
ing it equally so. Helen was privileged 
to apply the nod to the first of her ques- 
tion and the shake to the last or the 
reverse. Mrs. Raleigh, realizing this, 
suddenly saw that she was speaking the 
truth with lies. 

Praying for guidance, she led Helen 
away. When the excitement of the mo- 
ment was over, the telegram just de- 
livered reminded her that Danny, her 
baby boy, had been ailing when she left 
to bring Helen from the school. Would 
they try to keep it from her if he be- 
came suddenly worse? No matter. She 
was within twenty-four hours of Helen’s 
healing, and poor little afflicted Helen 
must come first. But all night she tos- 
sed by Helen’s side, fear taunting her 
in her dreams. 

On her return to the tabernacle the 
next day, Helen met Robert, who had 
left school only the year before. Their 
flying fingers imparted any information 
either of them had eked from the more 
fortunate. Among other things told 
Helen was the record of the woman 
whose baby had died and whose ears 
had not come to life. Helen was non- 
plussed. Had her mother lied to her? 
In Helen’s limited vocabulary a lie was 
a lie and crossed fingers did not ex- 
empt. 

That night she was called to sit in 
the healing section from which she 
would presently go upon the platform 
and receive her hearing from Jesus, 
aided by Brother Randal; or was it 
from Brother Randal aided by Jesus, 
the same yesterday, today and forever? 
What was it her mother had said? Oh, 
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ves, it was like a telephone. This 
brought to mind the school and_ the 
wonderful surprise. Suddenly she _ re- 
membered the lie she thought her mother 
had told. Suppose she failed to hear. 
as Mrs. Lighter had failed; then she 
would have to go back to school and 
there would be no surprise. Helen’s 
quick imagination pictured this humili- 
ation. 


The healing line began to form, and 
Helen, with her mother by her side, 
clambered into the aisle. One by one 
the seekers filed across the platform, as 
they had every night for three weeks 
past. Some shouted for joy, some hob- 
bled, some scampered, all praised, and 
the reporter at the other end reported. 


When Helen’s feet reached the rough 
board platform the air underneath gath- 
ered the vibrations from the band and 
the piano and conveyed them through 
the soles of her feet to her alert brain. 
This was a new experience to Helen. 
Was it hearing? 

They had been taught in school to 
count the time when marching. Some- 
thing of the rhythm of the music reached 
her. She began to count, “One—two 
—three—four.” It came up from the 
bottom of her feet. ‘“One—two—three 
—four.” Because she knew not how 
to whisper she spoke aloud in the halt- 
ing speech that was ali she knew. 


As she reached the head of the line, 
the healer raised his hand to silence the 
musicians. 

“One—two—three—four,” said Helen, 
quite audibly. 

“She is counting the time of the mus- 
ic,” breathed her mother ecstasy. 

“She is healed,” exulted Brother 
Randal.” Praise the Lord!” 

“Praise the Lord,” said Helen, who 
had suddenly remembered that this was 
necessary. 

“She hears and speaks,’ an assistant 
shouted to the people. There was vio- 
lent applause. “She will have to be 
taught to talk.” 


Helen was led to the musicians. They 


played lustily and loudly. She counted 
again, “One—two—three—four.” But 
her face showed disappointment. If 
this was hearing—? Still, it might be 
only a beginning. 

“Oh, isn’t it wonderful? said one. 

“Wonderful,” repeated another. 

The reporter reported. 

Helen’s mother wept openly. 
feared in disappointment. 
ther,” she faltered. 

“She speaks to her mother,” shouted 
a worker, not knowing, of course, that 
she had been doing it all evening. 

There was stamping and applause 
from the hundreds of singers on the 
big platform. Again the commotion 
reached Helen’s brain. 

“You hear?’ asked a bystander. She 
neither saw nor heard the question. She 
was thinking of the strange vibration 
under her feet, that almost seemed to 
be in her head. 


“Loud—loud,” she said herself, 
but her mother’s ear was near and eager. 
She repeated Helen’s words. 

“She answered me,” shouted the ques- 
tioner. 


Helen 
“Poor mo- 


Greater confusion broke out in the 
audience. Many were standing to see 
better. Ushers shouted, “Down, please 
sit down!’”” From the front row went 
back the report that a mute was healed 
and was talking. But, of course, she 
would have to be taught to speak. It 
was like a baby. She must learn. 


The reporter wrote furiously. 


Across the remaining two hundred 
feet of the platform Helen walked, and 
the vibration went with her. They stood 
at the top of the steps for a moment 
and then filed slowly down. When she 
stepped upon the grassy turf, the sen- 
sation died. Nothing whatever was 
reaching her consciousness. Her mother 
was crying and uttering praises. No 
impression came to Helen. She looked 
to see if they had stopped the music. 
They had ‘not. 


Helen knew what had happened to 
her. She was not healed. She was 
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just the same as before. As the meet- 
ing broke up an interested crowd sur- 
rounded her. She was hugged by total 
strangers. hear me?” she read 
on lip after lip. She began to watch 
all lips closely. She could not realize 
how it had happened, but it was clear 
that all were mistaken. 


“You will have to learn her to talk.” 
Helen saw the sentence and noted the un- 
grammatical verb. She had _ learned 
better than that at Madison. 


The thought of Madison appalled her. 
She would have to go back to Madison 
when everybody found out the truth, 
and there would be no surprise. She 
could never stand before the seventh 
grade and show them that she could 
hear. 

Jesus, the same yesterday, today and 
forever, was not the same today. Un- 
consciously she droned the familiar 
quotation, as she had done on her knees 
in the dormitory at Madison. 


She was instantly caught to her moth- 
er’s heart, and hands were clapped 
around her surprised head. 

“She talks—she talks—Oh! 


wonderful ?” 

Helen was tempted. Would it be pos- 
sible to keep them fooled so that she 
would not have to return to Madison? 

“Wonderful,” repeated Helen. 

Again the clapping. 

“She's learning fast.” Tears were 
in all eves, even Helen’s, for she was 
thinking outside the subject in hand. 
She would have to go back to Madison 
and there would be no grand surprise. 
Helen’s tears were genuine disappoint- 
ment. 

The next morning Mrs. Raleigh took 
up a daily teaching program, using sim- 
ple words that Helen had long ago 


isn’t it 


learned at Madison. She no_ longer 
mouthed them, thinking that Helen 
heard. Soon with the practice and na- 


turalness, Helen could see the words as 
readily on her mother’s lips as on Miss 
Aulick’s. Her mother knew she did not 
hear perfectly. She did not look when 
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called to; inattention, perhaps, but that 
would come. Mrs. Raleigh resolutely 
shut out any doubts, whatever. If she 
should allow one of them to enter, all 
was lost. 

Helen was reported hearing more and 
more every day. And _ speaking, too. 
Of course she would have to learn to 
talk. It was just like a baby. 

On the third day, when they re- 
turned to their room, Mrs. Raleigh was 
called to the telephone. She came away 
very white and large-eyed. Helen in- 


stantly sensed that something was 
wrong. She looked askance at her 
mother. Once the words came from 


her mother’s lips, “Helen first—Helen 
first, dear Lord!” 

“Poor mo-ther,” said Helen, sensing 
a great need. 

“God meant me to stay here under the 
healing power of this gifted man. You 
are first!” 


“T first,” Helen's awkward tongue 
repeated. ‘Who second?” 
“Everybody. Everybody,” exulted 


her mother at this further evidence of 
Helen’s healing. 

Helen gathered that some sacrifice 
was being made for her. She could 
not tell what it was, so she watched 
closely to ascertain, if possible. Thus 
she made intelligent awkward answers 
to questions put to her. She was a 
credit to Madison and modern methods. 

For two days more Helen searched 
with her eyes to find out what the 
sacrifice was. She forgot she was try- 
ing to fool any one. She was only try- 
ing to understand why her mother’s 
eyes were haunted and her face drawn. 

Then one evening a yellow telegram 
was handed in at the door of their room. 
Her mother’s trembling fingers tore it 
open, and Helen read over her shoulder. 

Danny was very low, and she was to 
come at once. 

“Danny sick?” from Helen. 

“Yes, dear, yes. He was sick when 
I left for the school. They phoned me 


he was worse the other day, but I 
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couldn't leave you and go home. I had 


to stay. You were first.” 

She was talking much too fast. Helen 
couldn’t follow, but this much she gath- 
ered, she was first. She knew nothing 
more that her mother had said, but as 
is often the way with the intuitive deaf, 
the subject of the telephone message 
popped into her hear. This, then, had 
been her mother’s worry. 

“Telephone?” asked Helen. 

Mrs. Raleigh wept afresh at these 
intelligent answers from Helen. She 
must keep her here in this healing cur- 
rent. But Helen refused to stay alone 
among strangers. Mrs. Raleigh must 
go, there were no two ways about that. 
She became insistent that Helen stay 
with kind people who offered to keep 
her. 

Helen saw that she would have to 
confess to her mother or stay and try 
to prove to strangers that she could 
hear. Nobody knew better than Helen 
the difficulties with strange lips. 

She hesitated but a short time. Even 
her immature mind grasped now how 
foolish her efforts to deceive had been. 
She would just have to go back to 
Madison and give up the grand sur- 
prise. 

But when she attempted to convince 
her mother she encountered difficulties. 

“How did you know so well what I 
said?” 

“Lips,” said Helen simply. 

“You never could before.” 

“You talk now same as Miss Aulick,” 
faltered Helen. 

* * * * * * 


“Have you noticed the change in 
Helen Raleigh this fall?’ asked Mrs. 
Warren, superior in the older girl's 
dormitory. 

“Certainly,” answered Miss Aulick. 
“She lost a grade on account of her ab- 
sence last spring.” 

“Not only that, but she refuses to say 
her prayers. She says that Jesus is 


not the same today as yesterday.” 
sighed 


“Tes,” Miss <Aulick. “I’m 


afraid I shall have to write to her 
mother. She is nearly as contrary here 
as she is at home. I caught her last 
Sunday writing in her Testament, ‘Jes- 
us not the same. He is dead,’ and the 
worst of it is I can’t explain. She 
either refuses to understand or can’t.” 
And again Miss Aulick sighed. 


SELF-FORGETFULNESS 


LaurRA Davies Hott 


Little Maid, with eyes asparkle, 
Quick to see and hear and do, 
With a smile that grips the heart strings, 
Little Maid, I envy you. 
Not because you’re wee and winsome, 
Not because you're loved, small elf, 
But because in all your actions, 
You’re so unconscious of yourself. 


I’m a grown-up, and self-conscious, 
What folks think, appals me so, 
I’m so fearful of my blunders, 
And the things I fail to know. 
If I could just shift the viewpoint, 
Put my ego on the shelf, 
I’d give all my boasted knowledge, 
To be—unconscious of myself. 
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Ring out the old! Ring in the new! 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow! 


Y DEAR FRIENDS: 

This is the month of invoices, 

the time when one takes account 
of his assets, and plans what to do with 
them. Have you ever made the pleasing 
discovery that your bank account was 
more than you had thought it to be? 
I have, and if there is anything more 
elating I don’t know what it is. Yet 
we all have greater resources than we 
realize. At least, that is what all the 
progressive people of the day are telling 
us, and I am sure that they are right. 

Think of the magazine and newspaper 
writers who are relating the successful 
endeavors of people in all sorts of 
ventures! The dominant note in all 
their writings is the establishment of a 
positive belief in one’s own capabilities. 
Forget your negative qualities and em- 
phasize and develop your positive ones. 
That is the message they carry. 

That is the message which the Federa- 
tion is carrying to people with an im- 
paired physical sense. 

I am going to tell you the story of 
an old man who suddenly discovered that 
his resources were much greater than he 
had thought. He had drifted farther 
and farther down the tide, until at last 
he had been swirled into a sluggish la- 
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goon; and all the time the thing that he 
wanted was ’way up stream. In the end 
he found his way out of the stagnant 
waters and swam right up the current, 
and he found it so invigorating that he 
wondered why he had not tried it be- 
fore. 

Yes, he was hard of hearing, and 
like many another of his day and gen- 
eration (when there were no organiza- 
tions for the hard of hearing), he ac- 
cepted his fate—and hated it! Oh, how 
he hated it! 


Once he had been actively engaged in 
business, but he could no longer carry it 
on because he could not converse with 
people. One by one he relinquished his 
former activities until the time came 
when he had so little to occupy his mind 
and was so bored with life, that he 
wished he were dead. He had never 
been much of a reader, so he could not 
depend on that great solace. 

One day the postman left a seed cata- 
logue at the house and, as he idly turned 
the pages, he became interested in the 
gorgeously colored illustrations. Why 
couldn’t he raise flowers and vegetables ? 
To be sure there was no yard, but back 
of the place there was a vacant lot which 
at present yielded nothing more profit- 
able than tin cans and broken bottles. 


The old man consulted the owner and 
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“WE NOW HAVE ONE 
offered to give him one-half the produce 
if he would let him have the use of the 
land. The owner was generous, how- 
ever, and let him have it for nothing, 
and felt well repaid when he saw the 
beautiful rows of freshly growing green 
things. 

As for the old man, he had been given 
a new lease on life. Idle days of bit- 
terness were replaced by days of happy 
usefulness. 

In time the lot went the way of all 
city lots—it was bought by an investor 
for the erection of an apartment house; 
but the old man’s family were not to be 
deprived of those delicious fresh vege- 
tables, those beautiful flowers for their 
dark rooms. They moved to the suburbs, 
and now there is a small grandson who 
very importantly potters around _ the 
ample garden, learning to love the soil 
and all that comes from it. 

Perhaps you are thinking that this is 
all very well for old men, but how 
about the younger ones and how about 
the girls? They cannot be content with 
raising flowers and vegetables for fam- 
ily consumption. They must be think- 
ing about that ever-present bread-and- 
butter problem. Well, here is another 
story, but I shall let the young lady 
herself tell it to you: 

Twenty years ago a friend and I were both 


PLACES OF THE SOUTH” 


brought face to face with a problem—that 
of earning our own living. We had _ neither 
capital nor experience, but we were willing 
to work. I had always liked flowers and I 
guess they like me, too, for they will always 
grow for me. So, after due consideration, we 
decided to become florists. 

We found a tiny place here that we thought 
we could manage—three small greenhouses, 
twenty by fifty feet, about ready to fall 
down. The owner was so glad to leave them 
that he was willing to sell without a cash 
payment. That just suited us, for our com- 
bined capital was less than fifty dollars! So 
we started. 

My friend has great business ability, and 
as I said before, flowers and I are wonderful 
friends. With the aid of one negro boy, I 
did all the work in the three greenhouses, 
planting, filling benches, potting, sifting soil, 
and the thousand and one things to be done 
in such a place. My partner took charge 
of the selling. 

When we took an order for a wedding or 
a reception we furnished not only the flow- 
ers, but the refreshments, too. Many a time 
we have cooked and baked all night, just 
the two of us, to have everything ready 
for the next day. We did all of our own de- 
livering with a horse and buggy. 

There was many a gloomy day, and many 
a one full of worry as to how we were 
going to meet the bills at the end of the 
month. We did it, however, and little by 
little kept adding to the business until to- 
day we have one of the show places of the 
South. 

Even though we are the heads of a good 
business, there is still plenty of work to be 
done, but it is work that is pleasant and 
profitable. To make a success of such an 
enterprise one must have a love of growing 
things and not be afraid of work. Flowers 
and plants are prone to as many diseases 
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as are human beings, and require just about 
as much nursing and care to keep them in 
good, health; but the compensations of the 
florist are many. 

Flowers create a magic circle all their 
own. They bring cheer, greetings, sympathy 
for misfortunes, and are a decided asset in 


any home. 
(MISS) A. M. BROWNE. 


Can too much be written about em- 
ployment for the deafened? Not while 
people are turning dejectedly from one 
discouragement to another. Not until 
the general public has been educated up 
to the careful consideration of the busi- 
ness placement of the partially handi- 
capped. <A friend writes, “Our great 
need is bread and roses—employment and 
friendship.” 

What has proved a successful venture 
for one may also help another. Ideas are 
hidden everywhere—the old man found 
one in a seed catalogue. You may find 
one in the story of some one else’s busi- 
ness experience. 

One member of our Correspondence 
Club is employed by a company that 
makes military equipment and specializes 
in fezzes. There is much hand-embroid- 
ery to be done. So fascinated was the 
young lady with her work, and so de- 
sirous of helping others, that she gained 
the consent of her employer to teach 
other hard of hearing girls how to em- 
broider. She received full cooperation 
from the company, for she is a valued 
employee. Needless to say, every hard 
of hearing person who makes good at 
his work is paving the way for others. 
Every deafened person who makes up 
his mind to do his work a little better 
than it has been done before has con- 
tributed largely to the welfare of others 
who are similarly handicapped. The 
young lady in question has gone farther 
than that—she has gone out into the 
nighways and gathered in the hard of 
hearing, has taught them a good busi- 
ness and has put them in line for employ- 
ment. 

Here is another story that may guide 
some one looking for sign-posts along 
the way: 

After many years of inactivity I began a 


“THE WORK IS 


PLEASANT” 


correspondence course in architectural draft- 
ing, with the approval of a friend who is an 
architect. Before completing the course I 
was taken into the office where my friend 
works and have been there for almost a 
year. After the second week I received 
a small salary (which was more than I earned) 
and I am to have an increase when I improve 
a little more. 

A young person with a taste for mathe- 
matics, especially geometry, could, by _ fin- 
ishing a correspondence course or one in 
school, fit himself so that he could quickly 
pick up the work. 

The men in the office where I am write 
what they wish to say, but once the techni- 
calities are learned, it requires but a few 
words to give the idea. 

The work is delightful and my only re- 
gret is that I did not begin it long ago. 
There is always routine work on plans that 
the more skilful architects do not care to 
handle, so that beginners can always be kept 
busy. And there seems reason why 
there should not be steady advancement. 


Here is another suggestion—employ- 
ment that is rather unique, it seems to 
me. I remember reading, long ago. 
about a girl who found the raising of 
butterflies a profitable employment, and 
I wondered what possible commercial 
use people found for butterflies. Go 


into any art shop today and you find 
the answer, but time was when serving 
trays and other objects adorned with 
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butterflies were unheard of. Some one 
made them popular, just as Mr. Berry- 
man, the well-known cartoonist, made 
popular the teddy-bear which is the de- 
light of every child, Perhaps you can 
help to establish Belgian hares as a com- 
mon marketable product. 


I have found that keeping Belgian hares 
is a very interesting occupation for a hard 
of hearing person. 


About five years ago I bought two does 
and a buck. They were handsome animals, 
brown shading to yellow, with very little 
white. They were about four months old. 


I bought some breeding boxes and soon 
I had a large family. They were easy to 
care for and not hard to please, for they 
eat almost anything. Sometimes I had 
forty, counting the little ones, for they 
multiply very fast. There were children, 
grand-children and great-grandchildren of 
the first pair. 


In California these animals are used for 
food a great deal, and are on sale in the 
markets. The meat is white and not fat, 
and physicians recommend them for their 
patients when they can take no other meat. 
They are the principal food for country 
people in France and Belgium. 


There is a closed season for the sale of 
rabbits and they can be bought in Massa- 
chusetts in the fall only, but raising them 
myself I could always have them. 


Many people are so resourceful that 
they do not need suggestions from others. 
Such people will take care of themselves, 
but those who are not afraid to strike 
out in new fields are in the minority. 
By far the greater number follow the 
sign posts. 


THE THINGS THAT HAVEN’T BEEN 
DONE BEFORE 


The things that haven’t been done before, 
Those are the things to try, 

Columbus dreamed of an unknown shore 
At the rim of the far-flung sky; 

And his heart was bold and his faith was 

strong 

As he ventured in dangers new; 

And he paid no heed to the jeering throng, 
Or the fears of the doubting crew. 


The many will follow the beaten track 
With guide-posts along the way, 

They live and have for ages back 
With a chart for every day. 

Someone has told them it’s safe to go 


On the road he has traveled o’er, 
And all that they ever strive to know, 
Are the things that were known before. 
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A few strike out, without map or chart, 
Where never a man has been, 

From the beaten paths they draw apart, 
To see what no man has seen. 

There are deeds they hunger alone to do; 
Though battered and bruised and sore, 

They blaze the path for the many who 
Do nothing not done before. 


The things that haven’t been done before 
Are the tasks worth while today; 

Are you one of the flock that follows, or 
Are you one that shall lead the way? 

Are you one of the timid souls that quail 
At the jeers of the doubting crew, 

Or dare you, whether you win or fail, 
Strike out for the goal that’s new? 

—Author Not Known. 


I hope that 1927 may see all of us 
striking out for goals of some kind, old 
or new, and I hope that the venture- 
some ones will not forget to blaze a 
trail for us who follow. If you find a 
good thing, tell us about it. 

My very best wishes for a happy New 
Year filled and overflowing with con- 
genial work and restful play. 

THE FRIENDLY LADY. 


DOES A LOUD NOISE ENABLE A 
DEAFENED PERSON TO HEAR 
BETTER? 


Prof. Vern O. Knudsen, of the University 
of California, and a member of Dr. Phil- 
lips’ Federation Research Committee, has 
been conducting experiments to decide 
whether or not deafened people hear better 
in a place where there is a loud noise. It 
is a moot question, and some of the ablest 
otologists have supported the hard of hear- 
ing in their claim that the more noise and 
vibration, the better they hear. 


Prof. Knudsen explains the situation by 
saying that the person of normal hearing, 
realizing the full intensity of the noise, 
raises his voice, thus enabling the deafened 
person to hear. The hard of hearing person 
has a relative advantage for he does not 
sense the full sound and so does not pitch 
his voice higher. 

Actual experiments show that the deafen- 
ed hear less well in a place where there is 
noise than in a quite place. 


—Condensed statements from The Journal 
of the American Institute of Homeopathy. 


The Trask School of Speech-Reading, 
Philadelphia, was awarded a Medal of Honor 
at the Sesquicentennial, for its practical 
demonstrations of the teaching of speech- 
reading to the deafened. 


HOW DEAFNESS IMPROVES THE CONDITION 
OF THE HEARING 


Joun A. 


ENRY looked over the dish of 

apples on the table and calmly 

selected the largest one before 
settling himself in a chair. 

“Did you get that copy of The Maga- 
zine of Wall Street I mailed you?” he 
asked. 

Since I see Henry practically every 
day and he will insist upon talking to 
me, I have reached the stage where | 
can read his lips fairly well. Besides, 
Henry is one of those simple souls 
whose conversation can largely be an- 
ticipated. 

“T believe it helped fill my waste- 
basket,” I admitted. “I did not know 
you sent it, though I might have real- 
ized that you did; no one else would 
have wasted time mailing me a finan- 
cial magazine. It was an old one, any- 


way; November 7, 1925, I think.” 
“Correct,” said Henry. “But I did 


not send it to you for the financial 
suggestions it contained. I marked an 
article about Edison—one in a series on 
accidents that have made financial his- 


tory.” 

“Edison?” I said, beginning to dig 
down into my wastebasket. “I didn’t 
see it.” 


“Don’t bother to look for it,” said 
Henry. “I know the substance of it, 
and it rather admirably supports your 
abominable theory that deafness is a 
blessing. Edison, then a young inven- 
tor and barely earning enough to keep 
body and soul together, started out to 
sell one of his patents to the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. He knew 
very little of business affairs, but he 
needed money and fixed a nominal price 
on the invention, in his own mind, as 
he started out to call on the represen- 
tative of the company. “We can pay 
you $4,000.00 for it,” said the Western 
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Union official after the demonstration. 
We--” 

“But what has deafness got to do with 

this?” I interrupted. 
“Are you telling this story, or am I?” 
demanded Henry. “You certainly are 
the absolute limit at times. You wouldn't 
read the story when I mailed it to 
you; and now you don’t want to listen 
to it. Deafness may not be a blessing, 
but it certainly isn’t the worst of your 
handicaps. I--” 

“Go ahead with the story,” I said. 

“Well,” continued Henry, “here is 
where deafness comes into the recital. 
Because of his impaired hearing, Mr. 
Edison understood the official to say, ‘We 
can pay $40,000.00 for it.’ Naturally 
he was rather overcome at his good for- 
tune but managed to keep from cheer- 
ing aloud. ‘I am prepared to accept 
$40,000.00,’ he replied in as calm a 
voice as he could muster. Now it was 
the Western Union official’s turn to be 
overcome. His poise was greatly upset 
and he assumed that Mr. Edison must 
have been investigating the matter and 
so knew something of the prospective 
value of his patent. In consternation at 
the thought that Edison might take the 
device elsewhere and sell it to com- 
peting companies, the official immedi- 
ately increased his offer to the $40,000 
he thought the inventor was demanding ; 
and which Mr. Edison, for his part, 
thought he had been offered. So the 
deal was closed and the money devoted 
to equipping an experimental labora- 
tory in New Jersey where later many 
of the most important developments of 
the industrial arts were born.” 

“That certainly is interesting,” I ad- 
mitted, “for we have here a concrete 
financial illustration of the value of 
deafness. Mr. Edison’s imperfect hear- 
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ing netted him exactly $36,000.00 in 
that one transaction. And who shall 
say just what difference that sum made 
in the later development of his work; 
or how many inventions it made possi- 
ble?” 

“What I was thinking of, too, when 
I mailed you the article,’ explained 
Henry, “was that most of Edison’s in- 
ventions have benefited those who hear. 
So I made up a little paradox and wrote 
on the margin of the magazine ‘How 
Deafness Improves the Condition of the 
Hearing.’ But it was lost on you, of 
course.” 

“T didn’t see it,’ I confessed. “Or 
perhaps I did, but could not read your 
handwriting.” 

“Tt was in line with Dr. Bell’s work,” 
said Henry. “You know he was search- 
ing for a device to aid the deafened 
when he came upon the idea that re- 
sulted in the invention of the telephone 
—perhaps the greatest of modern con- 
veniences for hearing people.” 

“Tt goes farther than that,” I replied. 
“The Volta Bureau was established and 
equipped with funds received from the 
Volta Prize, awarded to Dr. Bell by 
France for the invention of the tele- 
phone. Presumably Dr. Bell intended 
to continue his work for the deafened 
here, but Destiny, which shapes our 
ends rough, hew them as we will, evi- 
dently decided that the deafened did 
not need his help as much as _ hearing 
folks and so directed his thoughts in 
other channels, and set him to work on 
experiments that resulted in improve- 
ments of the talking machine—another 
invention belonging almost solely to the 
hearing tribe. But Dr. Bell did manage 
to circumvent Destiny in the end, for 
he used the profits from this work on 
the talking machine to furnish an en- 
dowment for the Volta Bureau under 
which it still continues its exclusive 
work for the deaf and hard of hearing.” 

“Fine!” agreed Henry. 

“But aside from the material bene- 
fits that have come to the world through 
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deafness and which have primarily, of 
course, benefited those who hear, we 
should consider some other features of 
the situation. Certainly, for example, 
no living author has done more to pop- 
ularize the moonlight evening than Royal 
Brown, a deafened man.” 

“Popularizing moonlight evenings!” 
exclaimed Henry. “What in the world 
are you talking about?” 

“Henry,” I demanded, solemnly, 
“what has done more for humanity than 
the moonlight evening—or is it moon- 
lit evening? ‘Critics tell us that the ma- 
jority of divorces could be prevented 
by the exercise of a little common sense, 
which is perhaps true. But the exer- 
cise of a little common sense might 
very well prevent a good many mar- 
riages, too. But a moonlight evening—” 


“Never prevented any marriages,” 
agreed Henry. “I must confess, since 
you put it that way, that the man who 
helps popularize moonlight is doing a 
real work for the world. And you say 
deafness--” 

“Is responsible for Mr. Brown's 
work,” I stated. “In a recent maga- 
zine essay he tells us that his talents 
would have remained dormant had not 
deafness acted as a spur upon him; 
eliminate deafness and we should not 
have had the splendid results the world 
has received from his stories of senti- 
ment, encouraging the faint-hearted 
lover, inspiring courage by the pictures 
they paint of love’s young dream and all 
that.” 

“[ remember the essay,” declared 
Henry. “It was the one in which Mr. 
Brown told about going to a drug store 
for banana oil. The lady there apparent- 
lv repeated “banana oil’, and Mr. Brown 
nodded affirmation. But after a some- 
what extended delay she returned and 
placed before him a dish of combined 
fruits, nuts and ice-cream. He wanted 
to know what it was. ‘Banana _ royal,’ 
she explained. ‘Isn’t that what you 
asked for? I repeated it after you.’ 
Mr. Brown protested. ‘I asked for 
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banana oil,’ he said. 
laughter followed.” 

“Even a person with normal hearing 
might have made such a mistake,” I 
insisted. 

“True,” agreed Henry. “The  pa- 
thetic part of the story to me, however, 
was the fact that Mr. Brown handed the 
banana royal to a young girl who hap- 
pened to be in the store. 


“Isn’t that typical of the way the 
average deafened person fails to take 
advantage of his impaired hearing?” I 
demanded, catching the drift of Henry’s 
statement. “Here Fate steps in and 
substitutes a banana royal—food of the 
gods!—for an order of banana oil, and 
Mr. Brown grasps neither the oppor- 
tunity nor the dish. Very likely he ‘has 
never learned what he missed. A _ ba- 
nana royal! Ummmmm—hhhhhhh!” 


“You have said a pageful,” admitted 
Henry, taking another apple. 


Explanations and 


“Such is life,” I commented. “Things 
are not always what they seem. Theo- 
retically, for example, the eradication 
of deafness from the world is a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. Practi- 
cally, a consideration of the part im- 
paired hearing has played in the march 
of humanity to its present heights—or 
depths—must give us pause. There's 
the respect—” 

“T am quite familiar with Hamlet’s 
soliloquy,” interrupted Henry, “so there 
is no need for you to repeat any more 
of it. It is true, however, that many 
of the conveniences of modern life have 
resulted from the accident of impaired 
hearing. Yes, sir, you can’t get away 
from it—deafness has improved the 
condition of the hearing. As for era- 
dicating deafness—” Henry paused and 
considered, 

“Of course the eradication campaign 
concerns itself with the youngsters, and 
with posterity,” I remarked. “It would 
not interfere with me to any extent, I 
judge, and I may go on to the end of 
my days without finding out that deaf- 
ness is a handicap. I feel a good bit 
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like a character in one of Booth Tark- 
ington’s sketches. He tells of an old 
man who after being bed-ridden for 
months was up and about again. On 
one of his first walks he met his min- 
ister. ‘I’m delighted to see you looking 
so well; I hope you've entirely recov- 
ered your health,’ said the latter.” 
“I’m getting along fine, thank you, 
Doctor,” replied the old man. 
“Have you a good appetite?” 
“Appetite! I should say I have! 
Never ate so much in all my born days.” 
“You sleep well?” 


“Sleep!” the old man_ exclaimed, 
“Never slept so good in my whole life! 
I’m in fine health, Doctor, fine!” Then 
he added, cheerfully, “Of course, I’ve 
lost my mind, but I don’t miss it.” 

I must confess that’s about my atti- 
tude toward my deafness,“ I concluded. 

“It bears out Petrarch’s contention,” 
said Henry, gravely, “that Nature has 
given to the lower animals an excellent 
remedy under disasters, that is, ignor- 
ance of them.” 

“You may be right,” I confessed. 
“Perhaps I really haven’t enough in- 
telligence to appreciate the seriousness 
of my condition.” 

“Well, you can’t help your mental 
limitations,” agreed Henry. “But in 
view of your admitted intellectual de- 
ficiencies, | am curious to see how you 
are going to extricate yourself from the 
position in which the Board of Man- 
agers of the Federation have placed you 
by making you chairman of the or- 
ganization’s committee on publicity. It 
certainly is a good joke on you; in 
charge of publicity for an organization 
that works to eradicate the blessing of 
deafness that you have been exploitng 
all these years. Laugh that off!’ 

“My dear Henry,” I protested, “that 
is a situation to delight the heart of any 
true Irishman. The solution is quite 
simple. All I need do is visualize the 
deafened as a charming young lady, or, 
for that matter, fix my mind on one of 
the charming deafened girls I have met 
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here and there. Taking her hand in 
mine (figuratively speaking, of course) 
on one of Mr. Brown’s moonlit eve- 
nings and drawing her close to me, | 
shall look down at her and know that 
whatever she wishes is all right. I shall 
know that deafness is best for her; but 
since she thinks she wishes to hear, I 
shall want her to hear. She _ believes 
that deafness is an evil to be eradicated 
from the world; then I shall work for 
its eradication. With such an inspira- 
tion I shall write of the condition of 
the deafened with a pathos that will 
melt the heart of a marble statue to 
pity; I shall speak of them and to them 
in a tone so friendly that it would cause 
the tail of an iron dog to wag!” 

“But,” said Henry, “writing under 
such an inspiration, aren’t you afraid 
that you may come to believe it your- 
self; that deafness is not actually a 
blessing ; that it should be eradicated ?” 

“Do you know,” I admitted, “I’m a 
little worried about that. Perhaps it 
would be best for me to exercise a little 
restraint; both with reference to the 
inspiration and the writing.” 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Epitor oF Review: 

Several copies of your magazine have been 
sent me recently by a deafened friend who 
asked me to write some of my experiences. 
I am most interested in the article in the 
May number “The Hard of Hearing Adoles- 
cent.” I have been partially deaf since I was 
12 years old, and that is about 40 years! 
As I look back over these long years, I can 
see how I might have been helped to make 
life happier and a more independent existence ; 
and for the good of other “Children of 
Silence,” I should like to tell what has helped 
me most in life, as it is, to make it a thing 
of beauty. 

I was the oldest sister in a family of ten 
children, blessed with good parents whose in- 
come was moderate. My deafness was the 
result of many deep colds that were neglected 
because of babies to look after and school 
children to be sent on their “daily round.” 
It was thought I was a dreamy girl because 
the conversation around me failed to awaken 
interest. I was terribly sensitive about it, 
being fond of the society of congenial people. 
I went through four years of the High School 


without ever telling any teacher that very 
little of the help given the students was 
understood by me, and I also remember being 
marked in deportment by my Latin teacher 
for failing to make her corrections when I 
read my translations. 


I have never been helped by sermons that 
have been preached, only the ones that have 
been lived. As I am an Episcopalian and am 
familiar with our beautiful service, and as I 
hear music better than anything else, I get 
some comfort from going to church. One 
brother helped to pay for my music lessons. 
Music has given me a great deal of pleasure, 
as I love the hymns of our church and the 
music brings the words to my mind. 


When I was twenty years old, my father 
became a farmer and I have learned to love 
out-of-doors, trees, orchards, wheat-fields. 
The beauty of the landscapes is a perpetual 
feast to the eyes, and I love the quiet and 
peace of country life. I have to read a lot, 
newspapers and magazines, to keep abreast 
with the times and make up what I miss in 
general conversation. 


I have taught myself lip-reading by long 
practice, as I have disliked all artificial helps: 
loud noises are so disagreeable to me and 
upset my nerves, so my eyes help me more 
than anything else. If I could have gone 
to a private school where the individual pupil 
had special attention paid to any latent talent 
I would have taken a special course in Eng- 
lish and composition and fitted myself for 
some sort of literary work, but I had an 
old-fashioned father who thought “woman's 
nlace was in the home” and he did not want 
his daughters to go out in the world to earn 
their living! It becomes increasingly difficult 
now to earn it within the home, and I do 
think the futures of daughters should be as 
carefully planned for as the futures of sons. 


I have lived through all stages of bitterness. 
My father was a soldier in the war between 
the states and I have the example of his 
courage in every battle of life, and he fought 
bravely for four score years! The example 
of his courage, his helpfulness to others always, 
and his wunconquerable spirit have been a 
wonderful help. His life was one of the 
sermons that were lived. And my mother’s 
faith too, that all things work together for 
good for them that love God, and that life is 
meant for discipline, to prepare us for the 
eternal life to come—these things help one 
wonder fully. 


I should like to think I could help other 
deafened young people, knowing so well the 
difficult road they must travel. There is a 
quotation from Browning, which I only partly 
remember : 

The common problem, yours, mine, everyone’s, 
Is—not to fancy what were fair in life, 
Provided it could be: but finding first 

What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means. A very different thing! 


ANNE YATES McDona bp. 
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A MEDAL OF HONOR 


This Exhibit Won a Medal a Honor at the Sesquicentennial 


It consists, first, of seven posters, which 
are arranged on the two walls. Those on 
the back wall are of a single series, in 
color, each 22 by 30 inches, and were pro- 
duced by the artist, Carll Williams, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Poster No. 1— 

Caption: FAMILY DOCTOR. Watch 
out for Deafness. Most Deafness De- 
velops from Childhood Diseases. 

Illustration: A doctor is intent upon 
examining the ears of a young child, 
held on the lap of her mother. A shad- 
ow-figure, Deafness, in the background 
broods over them, threatening. 

Poster No. 2— 

Caption: EDUCATION. The Hard 
of Hearing Child Needs Lip-reading in 
His Regular School—A School Ear 
Clinic. What are your schools doing 
for these children? 

Illustration: A group of happy chil- 
dren is seen in a setting of trees and 
flowers. One reads from a book, while 
the others watch intently. 

Poster No. 3— 

Caption: THE DEAFENED ADULT 
NEEDS EMPLOYMENT, LIP-RBAD- 
ING, A HEARING AID. Has Your 
Town a Social Center for the Deafened? 


Illustration: The towers of a great 
city, representing success, beckon. A 
young man, stooped as though with a 
burden, plods toward it, as a female 
figure, called Lip-reading, lends him a 
helping hand. The staff, Hearing Aid, 
is in the young man’s hand A 
shadow-figure, Deafness, seeks to re- 
tard his progress. 


Poster No. 4— 


Caption: PREVENT DEAFNESS. 
Otologists, Social Workers, Teachers, 
Parents, Unite and Fight. 

Illustration: A young man, in the 
full vigor of life, struggles to cast 
back the threatening figure, Deafness. 

The first of the three posters on the 
side wall shows seven audiograms which 
represent the hearing acuity of  indivi- 
duals. The second advertises the official 
organ of the Federation, The Volta Re- 
view, “A monthly magazine which brings 
together otologist and layman.” Sample 
pages from the Volta Review are grouped 
about a portrait of Dr. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, founder of the Volta Bureau. 
The third poster contains the names of 
the American cities where organizations 
for the hard of hearing are established. 
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THE NEWS LETTER 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


EpITED BY THE SECRETARY, Betry C. WriGcHT 


Vol. V JANUARY, 1927 No. 1 
OFFICERS OF THE INTERESTING PAPERS CONGRATULATIONS, 
can edica ssociation tor Q 
Berry, M.D., Presi- fecember 4, 1926, contains 
de interesting papers by Dr. people attended ‘ha dell i 
Horace Newhart, M.D., Edmund Prince Fowler and 
President-Elect. Dr. Harvey Fletcher, and Dr. —— « 5 
TOLEDO LEAGUE. Mr. B. 
Miss Annetta W. Peck, Horace Newhart, presented Cc B 
: before the Section on Lar- “; bowen was the Master 
Vice-President, Zone I. yngology, Otology and Rhin- of Ceremonies. Addresses were 
Miss Josephine B. Timber- ology. at the Seventy-Sev- made by Dr. Allen A. Stock- 


lake, Vice-President, Zone II. 


Mrs. B. C. Bowen, Vice- 
President, Zone III. 


Miss Agnes Stowell, Vice- 
President, Zone IV. 


Miss Betty C. Wright, Sec- 
retary. 


Walter ©. Smith, Treasurer. 


HAVE YOU MADE THOSE 
NEW YEAR RESO- 


LUTIONS? 
Perhaps you can find a place 
on your list of New Year 


Resolutions for some of the 
following. Will you not try 
them? 

RESOLVED: 

- That I will learn to read 
the lips. 
That I will speak naturally. 
That I will try to improve 

my speaking voice. 

That I will learn to use my 
hearing device with ease. 

That I will try to conserve 
the hearing I have leit. 

That I will not be tne victim 
of “Quack.” 

That I will make my deaf- 
ness an_ asset. 

That I, by my hard work, 
will try to pave the way for 
a job for my deafened brother. 

That I will attend the meet- 
ings of my Club. 

That I will do more work 
for my League in 1927. 

That I will try to find some 
hard of hearing person and 
bring him to the League. 

That I will keep informed 
about the work that is being 
done in the United States for 
hard of hearing adults and 
children. 


enth Annual Session of. the 
A.M. A., Dallas, Texas, April, 
1926. All persons interested 
in the problem of the hard 
of hearing child will find in- 
teresting reading and valu- 
able information. in these 
papers: “Three Million Deaf- 
ened School Children, Their 
Detection and Treatment” 
and “Diagnostic School Clinic 
in the Public Schools as Fac- 
tor in Conservation of Hear- 
ing.” 


THE DAYTON LEAGUE 


The DAYTON LEAGUE is 
to be congratulated on the suc- 
cess of its “Better Hearing 
Week” which opened on No- 
vember 29th at the Nation- 
al Cash Register City Club of 
Dayton. The opening address 
was made by Dr. P. H. Kil- 
bourne who spoke on “Why 
We Hear and Why We Don’t.” 
Dr. Kilbourne explained the 
hearing mechanism by means 
of graphs and outlined the 
various causes of deafness. 

All during “Better Hearing 
Week” demonstrations of speech 
reading were given at the rooms 
of the Dayton League. An 
audiometer, loaned by the Gray- 
bar Electric Company, was 
used to make hearing tests. 
Dr. Peters, of the Board of 
Education, consented to have 
a trial test made of the hear- 
ing of the children in three 
public schools. 

Valuable publicity came to 
the league because of its 
earnest endeavors to give in- 
formation about its work. An 
editorial in a leading Dayton 
paper praised the league for 
its splendid activities. 
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dale, Mrs. Robert C. Morris, 
Mr. Frazier Reams, Mrs. James 
R. Garfield, Drs. P. B. Brock- 
away, Ira B. Winger, Thomas 
Hubbard, A. L. Steinfeld and 
L. R. Effler. The Toledo Times 
tells: us about it: 


“The new league headquar- 
ters, which were formerly 
those of the Mary Law kin- 
dergarten, have been redone 
with new hardwood floors 
throughout the building and 
decorative plaster walls on the 
lower floor. The establishing 
of the new league headquarters 
links the memory of two women 
whose influence still lingers 
in Toledo—Dr. Mary E. Law, 
pioneer k'ndergarten exponent 
in America, who for many 
years conducted her _ school 
there, and Mrs. Rodney Dewey, 
to whose sympathetic under- 
standing of those handicaped 
like herself by deafness was 
due to the founding of the 
league. A memorial tablet to 
Mrs. Dewey has been placed 


above the fireplace in the 
large assémbly room. The 
league was founded in 1919, 


and in 1920 the organization 
rented one room in the build- 
ing at 1957 Franklin Avenue, 
which was later entirely occu- 
pied. 

“Mr. Frazier Reams, at- 
torney, delivered the dedica- 
tory address. He described the 
league as an association for 
human welfare and the new 


home as a “temple of. serv- 
ice.” Comparing the institu- 
tion to other buildings, he 


said it had been built with love 
and sympathy, and would con- 
tinue to radiate good-will and 
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kindness through many years. 
“Mrs. Bowen opened the 
meeting with a tribute to Miss 

Elizabeth Brand, Executive 

Secretary of the League. She 

said that without the work 

of Miss Brand the present 
league home would have been 
impossible. Miss Brand _was 
general chairman of the cam- 
paign for the new building, 

a campaign carried on anly 

within the circle of the mem- 

bers. Outside help was never 
asked.” 

_ Congratulations, Toledo! 
FEDERATION FACTS 
Are you vitally interested in 

the Federation? 

Many members are needed 
to carry on the work. 

Every hard of hearing per- 
son can give some per- 
sonal service. 

Read further to find out 
what you can do. 

Inform yourself first about 
the work that the Fed- 
eration is trying to do. 

Catch a vision of what can 
be accomplished by coop- 
eration. 

Analyze yourself as to the 
help you are giving at 
the present time. 

Note the difference between 
what you are doing and 
what you can do. 

i 


Find some way to help with 
the problems of the deaf- 
ened. 

Employment for the hard of 
hearing is a serious prob- 
lem. 

Discouragement can often be 
allayed and overcome by 
friendly advice. 

Every hard of hearing per- 
son should know lip-read- 
ing. 

Remember that a hearing aid 
often brings great happi- 
ness. 

A large number of deafened 
people are ine victims of 
quacks. 

The organization for the hard 
of hearing is a “repair 
station” for the deafened 
people. 

In every city a survey should 
be made to discover hard 
of hearing children. 

Organizations for the deaf- 
‘ened should be function- 
ing in all of our large 
cities. 


Neglected hard of hearing 
children need our interest. 


On April 2, 1919, the Federa- 
_tion was formed. 

Faith, courage and _ vision 
were the _ characteristics 
of the founders. 


On June 19, 1919, the Feder- 
tion became incorporated. 
Redhot enthusiasm started it 
on its journey of service. 
Gallantly the first conference 
was launched in Boston. 
Addresses were also made 
at that time before the 
meeting of the A.M.A,, 
then in session in Boston. 
New contacts with social 
service organizations were 
made slowly but surely. 
In the beginning the Federa- 
tion headquarters were at 
the rooms of the New 
York League. 
Zealous workers there gave 
of their time and of the 


League’s time to the early 
work of the Federation, 
After being in New York 


three years the office 
was moved to the Volta 
Bureau. 


The first paid worker was 


Miss Winnifred Wash- 
burn, now Mrs. R. S. 
Mileham. 

In the short four months 


she had charge of the 

office, she accomplished 

much and prepared some 
interesting literature. 

August 1, 1923 the pres- 

ent secretary became a 

part-time worker. 

Now there are two employees 
in the headquarters office: 
Miss Wright and Miss 
Sargent. 

Scores of volunteers are serv- 
ing on various commit- 
tees. 


On 


Federation history shows that 
great progress has been 
made since April, 1919. 

Our first president was Dr. 
Wendell C. Phillips of 
New York. 

Rapid progress in Federation 
work was continued under 
the leadership of our 
second president, Dr. Har- 
old Hays of New York. 


The present president, Dr. 


Gordon Berry of Worces- 


ter, Massachusetts, is now 


in his third year of sery- 
ice. 

History is being made that 
should be of vital interest 
to all hard of hearing 
people. 

Every month, our official or- 
gan, The Volta Review, 
publishes articles of in- 
terest to every member 
of the Federation. 


Have you been keeping up 
with work for the hard 
_ of hearing? 

Are you interested in the 
hard of hearing child? 

Research is being made into 
the causes of deafness, 

Deafness must be prevented. 


Otologists’ counsel is needed. 
Firm friends can be found 
in all lovers of children. 


Hearty cooperation of school 
officials is necessary. 
Enlist the aid of parents 
and _ teachers. 

Aid in your own organization. 

Remember the office at head- 
quarters. is here for 
SERVICE! 

Investigate carefully all doubt- 
ful “cures” for deafness. 

Number the ways that you 
can be of service to the 
hard of hearing. 

Gain friends for your Federa- 


tion! 
B. C. W. 


LOS ANGELES LEAGUE 
The Los Angeles League 
celebrated its tenth birthday 
on October 16th. The Lea- 
gue was founded by Miss 
Lucy Ella Case in response 
to suggestions by the late 
Mr. Edward B. Nitchie of 
New York, and was the 
fourth to be formed in the 
United States. We find in 
Los Amigos what the Lea- 
gue hopes to accomplish in 
the next ten years: (1) “To 
build and own its own home, 
for which a very modest 
nest-egg now exists; (2) To 
increase its membership 
500%; (3) To employ a 
trained field worker, for 
wnose services there has long 


been an insistent need; (4) 


To secure greater publicity 
both by systematic advertis- 
ing and through the coopera- 
tion of the physicians and 
otologists of the vicinity; 
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(5) To get behind every 
movement to improve edu- 
cational and economic con- 
ditions for the hard of hear- 
ing.” The many friends of 
the LOS ANGELES LEA- 
GUE believe that 1937 will 
see the realization of these 
aims! 


MISS KENNEDY’S AUTO- 
MOBILE TRIP 


Miss Mildred Kennedy of 
Boston has long been asso- 
ciated with work for the 
deafened. As a member of 
the Board of Managers of 
the Federation since its be- 
ginning, as former Chairman 
of the Membership Commit- 
tee and also of the Nomina- 
ting Committee, she has 
rendered valuable service. She 
founded the Speech Readers 
Guild of Boston and for ten 
years was its President. At 
the present time, Miss Ken- 
nedy is Chairman of the 
Teachers’ Council, a Federa- 
tion sub-committee under Miss 
Olive Whildin. 


Miss Kennedy, accom- 
panied by a friend, left Bos- 
ton on November 24th, for 
an extended automobile tour 
of the United States. The first 
stop was in New York where 
she conferred with teachers 
of lip-reading and addressed 
a group at the New York 
League. In Philadelphia the 
two organizations there met 
at the T-Square Club to hear 
an address by Miss Kennedy. 
Baltimore was the next city 
favored, where a_ conference 
with the lip-reading teachers 
was held and a talk made be- 
fore the Speech Reading Lea- 
gue of Baltimore. On Wed- 
nesday, Miss Kennedy and 
Miss Fridette Amsler of 
Switzerland were joint guests 
at an informal reception given 
by the members of the 
Speech Reading Club of 
Washington. Miss Kennedy 
outlined her plans for the 
trip and told of what the 
Federation is trying to ac- 
complish. Miss Amsler, who 
had just arrived in Wash- 
ington, spoke a few words 
of greeting. 

Miss Kennedy’s tour to 
California includes Richmond, 
Charleston, San Antonio, 
Dallas, Houston, New Or- 
leans, and many California 


cities. Her interest in the 
cause of the hard of hearing 
and her radiant enthusiasm 
will inspire all who are priv- 
ileged to hear her talk about 
the work for the deafened. 


CINCINNATI LEAGUE 


On December the thir- 
teenth, the Academy of Med- 
icine, The Oto-Laryngologi- 
cal Society and the Cuincinna- 
ti League for the Hard of 
Hearing, held a joint meet- 
ing in the Ball Room of the 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati. 
This meeting and banquet 
formally opened “Hearing 
Week.” Dr. Wendell C. Phil- 
lips, President of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, 
spoke on “The Gospel of 
Good Health.” He was fol- 
lowed by Dr. Arthur J. 
Cramp whose subject was 
“Deafness-Cure Quackery 
and Pseudo-Medicine.” 
Through the courtesy of the 
Graybar Electric Company, 
the deafened guests could 
hear the speeches though the 
powerful amplifying equip- 
ment. 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE 
The League took part in 
the Federation of Settlement 
Houses Health Exhibit, held 
at the Illinois Woman’s Ath- 
letic Club the latter part of 
November. _ The exhibit of 
the League featured the pre- 
ventive work with the schoo) 
children of Chicago. 

Miss Susan Murphy, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Chi- 
cago League, recently gave a 
talk at the State Welfare 
Conference held in Mount 
Vernon, 

The members of the Lea- 
gue had the pleasure of hear- 
‘ng Dr. A. G. Pohlman, of St. 
Louis, talk on November 
27th. His subject was “A 
Plea for Intensive and Di- 
rected Research on the Prob- 
lem of Deafness and Where 
Those Who Are Hard of 
Hearing May Assist in This 
Work.” Dr. Pohlman is 
Chairman of the Board of 
Otologists of the St. Louis 
League. 


DETROIT LEAGUE 
Dr. Wendell C. Phillips ad- 
dressed the Wayne County 
Medical Society in Detroit 


recently. He stressed the 
necessity of finding the chil- 
dren with defective hearing, 
and outlined the work of lo- 
cal organizations for the 
hard of hearing. Dr. Phillips 
gained new friends for the 
Detroit League. 


NEWS NOTES 

Miss Ruth Robinson, for- 
mer Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Publicity, opened 
her home on December 11, 
for a “Pay-As-You-Play So- 
tial and Card Party” for the 
benefit of the YOUNGS- 
TOWN CLUB FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING. The 
party was well attended and a 
substantial sum added to the 
treasury. 

The members of the CLEVE- 
LAND ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 
were hosts to the little deaf 
children from the Alexander 
Graham Bell School for the 
Deaf, on December 17. Each 
member brought an inexpensive 
gift and enjoyed distributing 
them among the children who 
pronounced the Christmas Party 
a great success. 

The Voice Correction Class 
under the leadership of Miss 
Clara Petre is doing earnest 
work at “Hall House” every 
Friday evening. 


Dr. Agnes B. Ferguson, 
otologist, was the guest of 
honor recently before the 
Business Women’s Club of 
the PITTSBURGH LEAGUE. 
She gave an after dinner talk 
on the subject of “Preventive 
Medicine.” 


The SPEECH READING 
CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 
now has an Exchange for 
the work of the Club mem- 
bers. Various articles are 
on sale at reasonable prices. 

Mr. Ogden of the Philadel- 
phia School of the Bible is 
the leader of the newly or- 
ganized Bible class at the 
Club. The first meeting was 
attended by a large number 
of the members. 


Watch for news about the 
Conference in the February 
News Letter. 


Miss Lulu M. Bruce is the 
instructor of the newly-organ- 
ized class in voice placement 


at the ST. LOUIS LEAGUE 


DEAFNESS—HANDICAP OR HELP ?* 


M*: Thomas A. Edison is probably 
the best known hard of hearing 

man in the world. He is unusual 
among the deafened, however, in insist- 
ing that his impaired hearing has very 
often been a help rather than a handicap. 
This, he insists, has not only been the 
case in business life, where it has shield- 
ed him from interruptions, but also in 
personal affairs. 

“Even in my courtship,” he is reported 
as saying, “my deafness has been a help. 
In the first place it excused me for get- 
ting quite a little nearer to her than I 
would have dared to if I hadn’t had to 
be quite close in order to hear what she 
said. If something had not overcome 
my natural bashfulness, I might have 
been too faint of heart to win. And 
after things were actually going nicely, I 
found hearing unnecessary.” 

The plausibility of Mr. Edison’s .rea- 
soning concerning the advantage of deaf- 
ness in this and other affairs of his life 
is often quite convincing. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, the average deafened per- 
son is no such cheerful philosopher. 


Deafness is especially serious in the 
case of those who have to earn their liv- 
ing. For this reason the average hard 
of hearing person will be delighted to 
learn that there is now a thriving nation- 
al organization devoting its entire atten- 
tion to improving the condition of the 
deafened, mentally, morally, socially— 
and financially. This is the American 
Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing, which has its head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C. in the 
Volta Bureau, a Bureau founded and 
endowed some years ago by Dr. Bell of 
telephone fame. The Federation is made 
up of local organizations and clubs in 
most of the large cities of the United 
States and concerns itself with four 
leading problems of the hard of hear- 


*This is the third of a series of sample essays 
for the use of clubs and leagues for publication 
in their local newspapers. They should, of course, 


be modified to fit local needs. See October, pages 
558 and 561. 


ing: Scientific—medical surgical 
treatment for deafness, preventive meas- 
ures, artificial aids to hearing, and lip- 
reading ; Legal—laws affecting the deaf- 
ened; Economic—solving vocational and 
employment problems through a national 
employment service, this feature being 
as yet in the formative stage; and Rec- 
reational—providing entertainment and 
facilities for social intercourse to those 
whose lack of hearing makes all inter- 
course difficult. ; 

The Federation from its national 
headquarters (Volta Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) supplies free information on 
all problems of deafness, but it is chief- 
ly through its constituent bodies, the lo- 
cal clubs and organizations in the various 
cities, that it works in the interests of 
the hard of hearing, a group of our citi- 
zens which has received very little con- 
sideration in the past. An interesting 
feature of the Federation’s work «has 
been its campaign to induce churches to 
install electric auditorium earphones or 
similar devices to permit the hard of 
hearing members of the congregation to 
take an active part in the services. 

The local organization is 
which is prepared to offer to the hard 
of hearing in and vi- 
cinity much in the way of social and 
educational entertainment to assist them 
in reawakening their social instincts so 
that they may once more enjoy outside 
contacts. It offers free lessons in lip- 
reading, the art by which the hard of 
hearing learn to understand spoken 
words by watching the lips of the speak- 
er. People who have been hard of hear- 
ing for a long time often drop out of 
social life so completely that they have 
to be re-educated and the club is pre- 
pared to do just that; and to show 
clearly that deafness need not be a bar 
to a full enjoyment of life. The club is 
prepared, too, to offer suggestions con- 
cerning employment and to assist often 
in securing profitable employment for the 
hard of hearing person. 
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A DEPARTMENT FOR TEACHERS AND PARENTS 


Founder of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
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-MISS BYRD’S PAGE 


D Fellow Teachers: 


A friend told me not long ago of a conversation with an earnest 
and conscientious psychologist in which he said, speaking of deaf 
children, ‘““But—mental tests have shown them definitely sub-normal, 
have they not?” in a tone of such polite conviction as to leave no room 
for argument on the part of the unscientific. 

Just now, what the psychologists say makes little difference to us, 
for most of them have not had that contact with deaf children which 
will enable them to discriminate successfully between an abnormal 
and a subnormal condition. We await adequate research. But our 
own attitude toward the matter is of the greatest importance. Sev- 
eral times we have been told by leading educators of the deaf that if 
the products of our schools are subnormal it is because our treat- 
ment makes them so. 

Suppose we subtract from our thought the mentally unfit, the 
obviously subnormal, in our schools, and enter upon an earnest con- 
sideration of such questions as these: 

Is it necessary for deaf children to be noisy and ill-mannered? 

Is it necessary for them to have voices that shock the casual 
visitor ? 

Is the limitation of their mental development imposed by signs 
necessary ? 

Are personal peculiarities that make them conspicuous necessary ? 

Is it necessary for their ideas and ideals to be limited to the school 
confines ? 

Is it necessary for their vocabulary to be limited by strict utility? 

Is it necessary for their textbooks to be written down to them? 

Is it necessary that art and literature should be beyond their ken? 

Is it necessary for them to depend upon manual methods for high- 
er education than our schools offer? 

If the cloud of witnesses providing a negative answer does not 
convince us, we may perhaps justify our poor results—results that 
condemn many a bright mind to oblivion; but if investigation shows 
that better things are possible, let us, O, Fellow Teachers, choose the 
more difficult way and LIFT! 
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ENGLISH SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


Joun D. 


N the years 1924 and 1925 I had the 

pleasure of visiting twenty of the 

fifty-one schools for the deaf in 
England. . 

There were then twenty public re- 
sidential schools and twenty-eight pub- 
lic day schools. Three of the residen- 
tial and fifteen of the day schools were 
conducted by the London County 
Council in the Metropolitan District, 
and there were four private schools. 

There were 3,005 pupils in the resi- 
dential schools and 1,558 in the day 
schools, making a total of 4,563 in a 
population of some forty millions of 
people. In the United States there 
are fifteen thousand pupils under in- 
struction from a population of about 
ninety millions. 

Instead of summarizing my obser- 
vations of the schools I visited in a 
general way, it may be of greater in- 
terest to transcribe such parts of the 
notes I made at the time as seem 
to have any descriptive and explana- 
tory value. I might begin with my 


visit to the oldest, one might say the. 


original, school, which was formerly 
located in the Old Kent Road, Lon- 
don, but is now much more happily 
situated in the seaside resort of Mar- 
gate; The Royal Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, founded in 1792. 


Circumstances had made it impossi- 
ble for me to get to Margate during 
the school year while I was in England 
and I therefore made a special trip 
across the channel from Paris in order 
to see this “mother of schools.” I was 
most hospitably entertained in their 
charming home on the school grounds by 
the Principal, Mr. J. O. White and his 
wife, both of whom have classes in the 
school. 

The main structure is an imposing 
architectural mass, and as I walked up 
the broad drive on the morning after 


WRIGHT 


my arrival I was impressed to see, fly- 
ing from the great mast, my own flag. 
only a little smaller than the big English 
flag that flew above it. It was a deli- 
cate compliment that is always appre- 
ciated by the foreign visitor, and I 
found that wherever I went in the school 
my coming had been heralded and I was 
eagerly expected. 

It was to this school, then located in 
one of the least desirable parts of Lon- 


don, that young Thomas Gallaudet vain- 


ly applied, in 1815, for instruction in 
the oral education of the deaf. Mr. 
White has hunted up the original entry 
in the minutes of the Institution. 

-As I gazed at the magnificent pile of 
roofs and towers I did not wonder that 
German bombers took so many “pot 
shots” at it during the war as they flew 
from Berlin to do all the damage they 
could to London. Fifty times the chil- 
dren were taken from their beds and 
crowded into the long dark corridors 
lined with sand bags, or hustled down 
into the subterranean dugout that had 
eventually to be prepared. Thirteen 
times bombs fell within the grounds 
with terrific explosions. The outer 
walls of Mr. White’s cottage are scarred 
with schrapnel and many pieces pene- 
trated the brick walls and splintered the 
furniture and inner walls, but no one 
was killed. 

Although the last pupil was transferred 
from London to Margate more than 
fifty years ago, the business offices of 
the school are still located in the city 
and the school is nominally controlled 
from there, though in actual practice I 
think the management lies in the hands 
of the canny Scotchman whose title, 
by choice, is Headmaster. 

The war was a frightful calamity, of 
course, but trust a Scotchman to “snatch 
victory from defeat,” and turn a curse 
into a blessing. 
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The population of Margate dropped 
from thirty thousand (a hundred and 
fifty thousand in the summer) to only 
a few thousand. Property was aband- 
oned. Prices fell to absurdly low levels. 
Mr. White urged his “Committee’ to 
buy everything adjoining the school that 
came into the market. They specially 
demurred at buying one strip that was 
offered at bargain price, but Mr. White 
said, “by buying that ten acres we add 
forty other acres to our property, be- 
cause that ten acres skirts two sides 
of the forty acre municipal park and 
we shall overlook and can use that forty 
acres without paying a penny for it.” To- 
day the acres bought by the school have 
a market value of many times the amount 
paid. 

The war dropped another “plum” in- 
to the open mouth of the school. .A 
man in London who had a tannery had 
lived in the Old Kent road, and though 
the school knew nothing about him and 
only the smeil of his tannery, he seemed 
to have watched, in the old days, the 
deaf and dumb children, and when he 
died he left a number of shares in his 
tannery to the institution. Not much at- 
tention was paid to these shares, nor 
much income derived from them till the 
war came on. Then the value of the 
tannery and its shares soared. Eventu- 
ally the shares were disposed of for 
forty thousand pounds, about two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and this money, 
coming, so to speak, not out of a clear, 
but out of a very cloudy sky, has en- 
abled the institution to add many fine 
features, not the least of which is a 
magnificent swimming pool a hundred 
feet long by thirty feet wide, lined with 
enamelled tile and accompanied by dress- 
ing rooms, shower baths and “all the 
fixin’s” and costing something like eighty 
thousand dollars. 


The front page of the yearly report 
is a blaze of titles, headed by the King 
and Queen as “Patrons,” and followed 
by “His Grace The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury” as “President” and a list of 
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Vice Presidents that 
“Grace,” “Right 
Reverend,” 


bristles with 
Honorable,” 
“Very Reverend,” 


working “Committee” and then, in much 
smaller type, the real mainspring of 


the whole mechanism, plain “Mr. J. O. | 
White,” Head Master, and ending with — 


“Secretary, Frederick H. Madden.” 


The number of pupils is at present 


four hundred and forty, and the school 


is divided into four departments, “Sen- — 


” 


ior,” “Intermediate,” 


“Junior,” and 
“Home Classes.” 


tant Master.” 
ments include Carpentry and French 
Polishing, Printing, Bootmaking, Dress- 


making, Tailoring, Laundry Work, Gar- — 
dening, and ‘Cookery, Housekeeping and © 


Housecraft, with eleven instructors, an 
“Art Mistress” and a Matron. 

Three hundred and eighty of the pu- 
pils sleep, eat and are taught in the 
great central building, while the sixty 


youngest occupy the four “Homes,” that ~ 
is, four nice little brick houses with sleep- — 
ing quarters in each for fifteen children © 
There are six 


with a house-mother. 
class rooms in these four houses, so 
that these little ones really have a close 
approximation to real home life and are 
entirely distinct from the great group 
in the main structure. This is a most 
unusual and most desirable feature of 
this finely equipped school and Mr. 
White claims the credit for it. He be- 
lieves very strongly in the value of 
small, somewhat homogeneous groups, 
and as nearly normal home life as can 
be attained. It is not by choice that the 
bulk of his pupils live under extreme 
institutional conditions. 

Mr. White has worked out a system 
of “Houses” in his student body that 
gives them the incentive of competition 
and friendly rivalry, though the 
“Houses” are only imaginary divisions 
in the big dormitories. 


“Right 
“Sir,” 
“Baronet,” “Lady,” “Most Honorable,” — 
followed by a less glittering, but harder © 


In these there are ~ 
twenty-nine teachers in addition to the — 
“Head Master” and the “Senior Assis- — 
The Industrial Depart- 
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In the entrance hall there is a great 
glass case containing a goodly number of 
large and very handsome silver cups 
bearing labels showing for what they are 
awarded and which “House” is at pres- 
ent the holder. There are cups for 


“Thrift,” “Improvement,” “Conduct,” 
“Scholarship,” “Football,” “Cricket,” 
etc. 


This rivalry of “House” is carried in- 
to every detail of school life; in the 
school room, the shop, the dormitory, 
dining room, and play ground. There is 
a system of pupil government by Pre- 
fects, and to have the largest number 
of prefects chosen from any “House” 
is a coveted honor. There is a “Top 
Boy” and a “Top Girl” for each 
“House,” as well as other scholastic 
and character honors. 

As the Head Master took out and 
showed me big book after book filled 
with an infinite number of records, all 
carefully and methodically tabulated and 
based upon other daily, weekly and 
monthly detailed reports from each 
teacher and trade instructor, medical ex- 
aminer, dental officer, etc., etc., and the 
elaborate schedules for daily recitation 
and shop work in all four departments, 


as well as comprehensive examinations. 


in all subjects taught, the whole center- 
ing in his office and largely written out 
with his own hand, I was overwhelmed 
with the appalling amount of clerical 
detail that he takes upon his shoulders. 


Mr. White lays the greatest stress 
upon the trade teaching given in the 
school, and with the class of boys and 
girls with which he has to deal, he is 
undoubtedly correct in doing so. He 
makes each trade instructor “take the 
place -of a teacher,” as he expressed it 
to me. That is, he keeps ‘his whole 
force: busy all the time, morning and 
afternoon. Formerly he followed the 
common plan of having the class work 
in the morning and shop work in the 
afternoon, but it did not seem efficient 
to him. There was too much time lost 
in getting started, in getting tools out 
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MR. J. O. WHITE 


Principal, Royal Scheol for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Margate 


and putting them away, in going and 
coming. So now, he gives one whole 
day to a group in the shops and then a 
whole day in the classes, or an after- 
noon and the following morning in the 
shops and the following afternoon and 
next morning in the class rooms. This 
arrangement he has now employed for 
some years and is better satisfied with 
it. 
He has no “supervisors.” He dis- 
likes the “supervisor.” All supervisory 
work is done by his teachers, and they 
receive extra pay for it. They can 
“sell” their supervisory duties, and the 
additional income to each other if they 
choose, and can find purchasers. On 
certain days in the week a teacher starts 
in at six-thirty a. m. and does not finish 
the day’s work till nine-thirty at night. 
He told me that the teachers like to get 
the extra money and rarely consent to 
transfer the extra duties and pay to 
another. 

There is practically no rotation of 
classes between teachers. One teacher 
has the same group of pupils in all sub- 
jects for a school year and things may 
work out so that a pupil has the same 
teacher continuously for three years. 

The physical conditions both in the 
school rooms and shops are really very 
fine in all matters of air, light and equip- 
ment. I was very much pleased to find 
that there was not the slighteset ten- 


dency to “exploit” the labor of the pu- 
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pils to the financial advantage of the 
institution as I have been pained to find 
in some schools, notably the great Na- 
tional Institution in Madrid. The whole 
industrial organization is on an educa- 
tional and training basis, not commer- 
cial, though the teaching is very tech- 
nical and practical. 


It is not a purely oral school, but is 
officially classed as, “Oral and Manual.” 
There are four “Silent Classes” that 
are taught entirely without the use of 
speech or lip-reading. The pupils in 
these classes are in no way segregated 
from the orally taught pupils. I noticed 
in the pupils’ reading room some peri- 
odicals on the front page of each issue 
of which the manual alphabet was print- 
ed, and remarked to Mr. White that he 
evidently did not object to his pupils 
knowing it. He replied that they 
learned it anyway, and signs also, and 
that the youngest had to have some 
means of expression before they had 
learned to speak or read the lips. 


After having shown me over every 
part of the huge “plant,” including the 
power house, the bakery, laundry, kitch- 
ens, etc., Mr. White took me, at my 
request, to the “Top Class” of girls in 
the Senior. School. After luncheon I 
visited the “Top Class” of boys in the 
same highest school. 

I found the girls expecting me, and 
the wide awake and alert teacher had 
evidently given them some biographical 
details. The class consisted of twelve, 
and ten were present. 


Mr. White had told me in previous 
conversation that “only a sprinkling of 
totally, congenitally deaf pupils ever 
reach the Senior School classes,” and I 
found that approximately eighty per 
cent of the highest classes I saw were 
pupils who had either ‘acquired language 
and speech before becoming deaf, or 
heard so much that most of their speech 
and language had been acquired. with 
the aid of their hearing. 

The girls were eager to have me tell 
them about my school and about my 


travels. 
a scanty knowledge of the geography of 


the British Empire, which of course 
means geography of the entire world, — 


but the teacher, who had just come to 
that class, was already making fine 
preparations to increase this knowledge 
and had begun to collect all manner of 
travel folders and printed matter and 
place it at the disposal of the pupils. 

They were very much interested in 
the “Travel Class” device employed in 
my school to teach the more advanced 
phase of geography. 


I found them with rather a meager 


stock of general information, but with 
a fair elementary education, fair speech 
and fair lip-reading. Very little use is 
made of text books in the Senior School, 
but I noticed that the books in the girls’ 
library (housed in a small case in the 
Domestic Science room) looked well 


worn and evidently used. Throughout — 


the entire school the greatest stress is 
laid on industrial and trade teaching 
rather than advanced education, and 
probably very wisely. 


When I had talked to the girls for a ~ 


time and had done a very little investi- 
gating as to the content of their minds, 
the teacher asked if I would let them 
ask me questions. I said I would be 
delighted, though they would probably 
ask many I could not answer. There 
did not seem, however, to be very much 
spontaneity, and almost the only ques- 
tion which independently occurred to any 
one of them to ask cast some light on 
that which was uppermost in their 
minds. It was, “Who is the Top Girl 
in your school ?” 

In the most advanced class for boys 
I found twelve present. Only two 
were totally, congenitally deaf. 


In elementary education, speech and 
lip-reading, the boys did not quite equal 
the girls, but in miscellaneous infor- 
mation they slightly surpassed them. 

In going over the school I was shown 
one large room that is fitted up as a 
series of shops. A draper’s shop (dry 


I found that they had rather — 
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goods store, we would say), a grocery, 
a hardware shop, a shoe shop, etc. etc. 
The actual goods were on the shelves 
and the signs were over. the front. 
Here, at. least once a week, the older 
pupils are brought by their teachers and 
one pupil is made shop keeper and the 
others become customers. A very ex- 
cellent. and practical method of train- 
ing. But Mr. White goes further than 
this in the case of the Senior boys and 
girls. These he allows to go out, sepa- 
rately, but unattended, to the town of 
Margate and make their own purchases. 
In the case of the girls in the house- 
keeping class, they do the marketing 
for their own meals and later do the 
actual cooking. A small group of them 
even live quite by themselves and so 
get the finest practice in home making 
and housework. 

The school printing shop produces a 
beautiful “Certificate for General Use- 
fulness,’ one prepared for girls and 
another, differing slightly, for boys. 
The one for boys reads: 


THIS IS TO CERTIFY 


has 
obtained at least 75 per cent of marks in each 
of the following requirements: : 

Sole and heel his own boots 

Sew on a patch by hand 

Patch his clothes 

Seat his trousers 

Repair trousers bottoms 

Repair coat cuffs 

Darn his socks 

Take measurements 

Plane up a piece of wood clean and true 

Grind and sharpen a knife 

Put in a pane of glass 

Fix a hinge and a lock 

Make an Oxford Picture frame 

Repair a sash line 

Strop a razor 

Dig a plot of ground 

Give and receive correct change 


Signed 


Head Master. 


The one for girls names the following 
useful accomplishments : 


Cut out and make undergarments 
Patch a garment 

Re-braid the bottom of a skirt 
Use the sewing machine 

Take measurements 

Re-foot a sock 


Darn a sock. 

Lay a fire 

Cook a joint, potatoes, vegetables 

Make soup in three different ways 

Set a table for dinner and tea 

Make a bed and turn out bedroom 

Dress an infant 

Wash and iron an undergarment and an 
apron 

Clean the kitchen range and flues 

Bandage a finger 

Go errands 

Give and receive correct change 


When the boys and girls leave school, 
as they must at sixteen years of age, 
regardless of when they entered, they 
are not forgotten. Mr. White keeps 
himself informed as to their employment 
and situation for seven years following 
their departure and that record is added 
to the many others on file in his office. 


I want to quote here the closing para- 
graph of his report for the school year 
of 1923-1924: 


“Children do not require even verbal cor- 
rection for petty failings every day and all 
day long. A tree will grow in spite of you, 
and the best that one can do is to watch that 
it grow straight, and safely defend it from 
noxious influences, but on the whole, leave it 
in its early season of development to the 
dews, sunshine and fresh air. So, by patience, 
forbearance and tenderness let those of us re- 
sponsible for parental care during school 
terms be blessed by the recollection that we 


_ have given those committed to our care a 


happy and_ never-to-be-forgotten period of 
school life.” 


It seemed to me that this great in- 
stitution is doing a great work for Eng- 
land and that the country is to be con- 
gratulated on possessing such a school 
and such an organizer as its present 
Head Master. 


A SCHOOL FOR THE SONS OF GENTLEMEN 


After dealing at some length with 
the largest and oldest of the English 
schools I think I will, by way of con- 
trast, next take up one of the smallest, 
though not one of the youngest, as it 
was established by Dr. T. Arnold in 
1868. It is called “A Private School 
for the Sons of Gentlemen,” and con- 
tained eighteen boys at the time of my 
visit. 
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There could scarcely be a greater 
difference in the surroundings and at- 
mosphere of two groups of pupils than 
between those who composed the student 
body of four hundred at Margate and 
the eighteen boys who made up the 
school of which I am about to speak. 

handsome old English country 
house with pleasant lawns; the home of 
an educated and cultured English gen- 
tleman and his wife and family. A 
simple, wholesome family life of infor- 
mality and friendly intercourse. Con- 
stant, intimate association of pupils and 
masters in and out of the classroom. 
Not a trace of institutionalism or any- 
thing to differentiate these deaf boys 
from an equal number of hearing lads. 
The same methods of conducting the 
lessons. The same sports, the same 
interests, the same topics of conversa- 
tion, as one would find in any boys’ 
school anywhere in England. 

The school is located in the town of 
Northampton, a little less than a hun- 
dred miles north of London, not far 


from Sulgrave Manor where the family 


of our George Washington lived. It is 
the property of Mr. Ince Jones, B. Sc., 
who is also a barrister of the Inner 
Temple. He came to the school in 
1906 and became sole owner in 1909. 
It is exclusively for boys. Boys of five 
are admitted, but at the time of my 
visit the eighteen pupils ranged in age 
from seven to eighteen. The teaching 
force consisted of Mr. Jones, a gentle- 
man assistant, a “certified” lady assis- 
tant and an art instructor. 

It happened that the day of my visit 
was one of the examination days at 
the end of the winter term, and I had 
an excellent opportunity of seeing the 
examination papers, the method of con- 
ducting the examinations and the re- 
sults. 

I was most favorably impressed with 
the amount and quality of English pos- 
sessed by the older boys. I do not 


know of many schools where the pupils 
could have answered the examination 
questions, couched in perfectly normal, 
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but somewhat difficult language and in- : 
volving a degree of education seldom ~ 


boys did answer the questions very © 


attained in schools for the deaf. 


intelligently, for I saw them writing 


and read as they wrote, and I was ~ 
handed their papers before they had ~ 


been examined by their teachers. 


Later | was given ample opportunity 
to talk with all the pupils and to let™ 


Their speech was 
their lip-reading 


them question me. 
uniformly excellent, 


good in every case and exceptional in ~ 


some cases, and their use of colloquial ~ 


English very fluent. This was true of 


those born totally deaf as well as of © 


those who either had some hearing, or ~ 


had made a beginning in language be- 
fore they became deaf. Not only was 
their education in History, Geography, 
Arithmetic and Science more advanced 
than is usual in schools for the deaf, 
but their stock of general, miscellaneous 
information was larger than is often 
the case. 

No trades are taught, but the boys re- 
ceive instruction in carpentry and in 
sketching, mechanical drawing, design- 
ing and gardening. 

Much stress is laid upon outdoor 
sports, as is usual in England, and, in 
spite of the small number available, the 
boys have done remarkably well in 
competitive games with hearing schools. 

They not infrequently take the ex- 
aminations for the advanced schools for 
hearing boys, and one or two of them 
a little later than my visit took the 
“Oxford Junior Local” examination 
with really remarkable results.* 

I chanced upon their weekly half- 
holiday, and they had been long before 
promised thé treat of attending a “Point 
to Point” steeplechase race meet under 
the auspices of a well-known ‘hunt club. 
So, about half past two, school was dis- 
missed and seven of the older boys 
took a train to the distant village near 
which the races were to be held, while 
Mr. Jones took me and two more of 


*See Volta Review, December, 1925, pages 723—724. 
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MR. INCE JONES’ SCHOOL FOR THE SONS OF GENTLEMEN, FOUNDED BY THOMAS ARNOLD, 
NORTHAMPTON, ENGLAND 


the boys in si car. On our way he 
brought me to the very quaint and in- 
teresting little church of Great Brington 
where the Washingtons are buried and 
where the brass tablets show the “stars 
and stripes” that are said to have sug- 
gested the design for our national flag. 
The two boys were particularly pleased 
to show this old church to an American 
and to see how interested he was. 

It was the first English steeplechase 
race I had ever attended and I was much 
interested in all the proceedings and es- 
pecially in the typical English crowd of 
mingled bumpkins and country squires 
and city folk out for the day. 

Many of the nicer people present 
were known to Mr. Jones, and I was 
pleased by the pains he took to intro- 
duce his pupils and to give them a 
chance to chat with his friends. The 
boys were not embarassed, but main- 
tained their end of the conversation 
most creditably. They mingled with 
these people on a basis of equality and 
ease that was delightful and in their 
going to the meet and returning inde- 
pendently they showed that they were 
quite able to care for themselves. 


I consider England very fortunate in 
having within its borders such a school 
under the guidance of such a man. 
It all goes to prove how possible it is 
to closely approximate in the educa- 
tion and training of the deaf the re- 
sults obtained with the hearing if nor- 
mal, natural methods are employed. I 
feel sure that something very much 
nearer this could be attained even by 
the large institutions if there were a 
determination to attack the problem in 
a different way. 


LONDON 


From the pleasant green country 
side in Northampton let us return to 
the grim walls of brick and stone and 
smoky, gray skies of London, and see 
how that great metropolitan area han- 
dles the problem of its deaf children. 
The greater part of the education of 
the deaf in the London area is cared 
for by the great organization known as 
the London County Council whose 
magnificent offices are just across the 
Thames from the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. There are fifteen L. C. C. 
schools for the deaf scattered through- 
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out the great city, and two of them, 
located in the suburbs, are both day 
and residential schools, one for boys 
at Anerly and one for girls at Oak 
Lodge in Balham. Boys and girls are 
taught together in the day schools of 
the city till they have completed their 
twelfth year. Then they are separated, 
and the boys of thirteen go to Anerly 
while the girls go to Balham. 

There is a further division of pu- 
pils by the L. C. C. that is not found 
in the United States. The L. C. C. 
conducts five schools for the partially 
deaf. This departure is, I believe, due 
in its inception to the influence of my 
friend Dr. McLeod Yearsley, who is 
the otologist for the L. C. C. This seg- 
regation, and the existence of a school 
in the country for the feeble-minded 
deaf, mark a distinct advance in Eng- 
lish procedure over our own. 

I visited four of these L. C. C. schools 
for the partially deaf and five of the 
others, also a school for the partially 
deaf in Bristol. 

I will speak of those for the partially 

deaf first. 
‘ In discussing this matter of the 
schools for partially deaf Dr. Yearsley 
told me that his purpose in getting the 
schools established was to have those 
children who were too deaf to be ad- 
vantageously turned over entirely to the 
ordinary elementary schools for the 
hearing take most of their work with 
the hearing children in the adjoining 
elementary school and come to the class 
for the partially deaf only for special 
training in lip-reading and speech cor- 
rection, and a little help in keeping up 
with their studies. With this in view, 
each school or class for the partially 
deaf is located in an elementary school 
for hearing pupils, and has either a 
room, or rooms, or a small separate 
pavilion, to itself. 

I found, in the course of my investi- 
gations, that the original intention in 
the establishment of the schools had been 


overlooked. The partially deaf children 
now go to the elementary hearing school 
only for their gymnastics and sewing. 
And even in gymnastics, when there is 
special practice for the public “sports” 
exhibition, the deaf children are sent 
back to their own school rooms. One 
of the principals of a school for the 
partially deaf explained to me that the 
deaf children are not “registered” in 
the hearing school, and the persons in 
charge of the hearing schools are not 
held responsible for them in any way 
and do not consider them as part of 
their schools, but merely as visitors, to 
be excluded when they choose. 

It was also Dr. Yearsley’s expecta- 
tion that practically all of these pupils 
from the schools and classes for the 
partially deaf would eventually be re- 
turned to the ordinary elementary 
schools for the hearing and finish their 
school life there on the front benches 
and with a little special attention from 
the teachers. But as the hearing classes 
number from sixty to a hundred each, 
the teachers, as a rule, do not care to 
give any special attention to the deaf, 
and at the present time, so far as I was 
able to discover, only a very small pro- 
portion of the pupils from the partially 
deaf classes ever return entirely to 
hearing schools. 

Furthermore, the Principal of one of 
these schools called my attention to the 
fact of which I had already become 
aware, that the hearing child cannot at- 
tend the elementary school after he or 
she is fourteen, whereas the deaf can 
remain till sixteeen. Also that there 
has been instituted quite an elaborate 
system of “after care” for the pupils 
of the schools for the “deaf and dumb,” 
but that the pupils of the classes and 
schools for the partially deaf are not 
eligible for this care. Also that there 


was no provision for giving these par- 
tially deaf pupils any technical (trade) 
instruction such as is provided for the 
(The L. C. C. has 


“deaf and dumb.” 
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now consented to provide this instruction 
for the partially deaf, though it had not 
begun to do so at the time of my visit.) 
* In spite of all this, I feel that this 
establishment of classes and schools for 
the partially deaf is a distinct advance, 
and that, whether any considerable part 
of the pupils ever are returned or not 
to the ordinary elementary schools, they 
are better handled and receive more 
nearly the type of training that they 
need than they would, or could, under 
the older system. baat 


I find that the attitude of the princi- 
pals of the residential schools toward 
this matter varies with the individual. 
One told me frankly that he was op- 
posed to it because it took away his 
best and most showy pupils, and he felt 
that he could have done just as well by 
them in his own school. Another seems 
to have in some measure “side stepped” 
the issue rather cleverly by establishing 
in his own school two classes in which 
he has gathered all his pupils who have 
some hearing.: How he “gets by” with 
this I do not know, but if he gives the 
proper treatment to these two classes I 
can see no special objection. He says 
the separate schools’ and classes for the 
partially deaf are full, and that while 
_ he is waiting for the opportunity to 
place these pupils there, he is giving 
them similar training himself. 

Once more here in England I have 
had forced upon me as I have in all 
other parts of the world, the immense 


importance of the personality and char- - 


acter of the individual at the head of a 
school for the deaf. I believe it has a 
greater influence upon the efficiency and 
success of the school than is the case 
in schools for the hearing. The educa- 
tion of the hearing has come to be 
more fully standarized than that of the 
deaf and there is less opportunity for 
departure from the generally accepted 
standard than is still the case in the 
education of the deaf. 

In one school for the totally deaf I 
found a large number of pupils who 


had a great deal of hearing, and the 
principal told me that he always had at 
least one class composed almost wholly of 
such cases. There seems tobe no ef- 
fort to get these hard of hearing pupils 
from the London ‘County Council schools 
into. the special schools maintained by 
the County for the partially deaf. . The 
schools: for the partially deaf seem to 
be recruited exclusively from the ele- 
mentary schools for the hearing. 

The principal of another of. the 
schools ‘of the L. C. C. for the partially 
deaf had attended the Belleville. con- 


vention and was much impressed by 


Dr. La Crosse’s demonstration of the 
Audiometer, but did not seem to have 
brought away any idea of auricular 
training. 

Her pupils come to her directly from 
the elementary schools, the process being 
one of gradual elimination. A child in 
these public schools that does not make 
the same progress as the others in the 
class repeats the work a second, or even 
third, year. Slowly the deficient child 
moves upward, classed as “dull’ or 
“deficient”, but with no examination to 
determine the real reason for this fail- 
ure to advance normally. 

Perhaps, by the time the child is 
eleven or twelve, someone suggests that 
it is no use to keep him any longer on 
the elementary school roll and he is tried 
perhaps, in a school for the partially deaf 
or perhaps in one of the regular schools 
for the deaf. I am told that there is no 
provision for making full and moderate- 
ly careful examinations of all children 
in the public (elementary) schools to 
determine their physical and mental 
status and the reasons for any depart- 
ures from the normal. 

In my visits to these schools for the 
partially deaf it has appeared to me 
that they are used as the dumping 
ground for many children who are more 
deaf in their minds than in their ears. 
The average of intelligence I observed 
was extraordinarily low. There is a 
very great need for a more careful and 


¢ 
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systematic classification of pupils by 
examination by competent specialists. 
Very simple and rudimentary tests would 
serve to secure a far better distribution 
of the material. There are in existence 
schools for each type, but the distribu- 
ting system seems inexistent, or inade- 
quate. 

Theoretically these schools for the 
partially deaf are supposed to take these 
children who have failed, through deaf- 
ness, to make proper progress in the 
ordinary elementary schools, give them 
special instruction in small classes, and 
particularly training in lip-reading, and 
return them to the elementary schools. 
But, in the first place, they very often 
do not reach the special school before 
they are twelve and they must leave the 
elementary school when they are four- 
teen, so there is but little time for the 
restoration process and its resultant re- 
turn to the normal class. 


When a child is discovered and prop- 
erly diagnosed soon enough, it is often 
possible to so train him that there can 
be a satisfactory return to the school 
for the hearing. There have been many 
such cases, but they are much in the 
minority, I am told. 

I was not greatly impressed with 
either the methods or the results that 
I saw in these schools. In _ the lip- 
reading instruction many of the teach- 
ers departed so far from normal utter- 
ance that the pupils simply learned to 
read a series of labial signs that bore 
little or no relation to the speech they 
would see in the street and the shops. 
Educationally, the results seemed very 
meager, but I was impressed with the 
low degree of intelligence shown by 
most of the pupils, and one “cannot put 
a quart in a pint cup.” 

One principal explained to me _ the 
so-called “Burnham Plan” on which the 
pay of the principals and teachers is 
calculated. Salaries depend upon num- 
bers of registered pupils and average at- 
tendance. The larger the number of 
pupils in a school in daily attendance, 


the higher the salary of principal and 
teacher. As a result of this system the 
pupils that depart in any way from the 
normal suffer exceedingly, since both 
the principal and the class teacher are 
reluctant to lose a pupil and thereby a 
portion of the salary. She explained 
that it was due to this situation that so 
many deficient, partially deaf, or par- 
tially blind children were allowed to 
struggle on in the elementary schools 
in a sort of “cold storage” without being 
taken out and placed in schools adapted 
to their needs. She did not say so, and 
probably in her case it would not be so, 
but the same selfish motive might easily 
stand in the way of the return of a 
pupil from the special schools to the 
elementary schools. It would also pre- 
vent the transference of slightly deaf 
pupils from the schools for the wholly 
deaf to those for the partially deaf. In 
fact it would appear to be a system 
putting a premium upon inhuman self- 
ishness, which, unfortunately, is a very 
common characteristic. 


The matter came up through her re- 
mark that right there in the big ele- 
mentary school among whose buildings 
her quarters were situated she fully be- 
lieved there were from thirty to fifty 
partially deaf children who should be 
removed from the regular classes of 
fifty, or more, and placed in her charge. 
When I asked why she and the princi- 
pal of the elementary school did not go 
over the pupils carefully and make the 


. transfer, she explained that such an act 


would be bitterly opposed. 


When I suggested as an alternative, 
that her school be merged in the roll 
of the elementary school, thereby increas- 
ing the standing of that school and the 
level of salaries, she said that the in- 
crease that would result to her would 
be much less than the decrease from the 
salary she was now drawing as prin- 
cipal of her own little school. So there 
you are. The poor deaf child gets the 
heavy end both going and coming. 


The physical conditions of this little 
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school reflected the refined feminine 
taste and interest in the children. The 
principal had arranged to have the win- 
dow panes frosted, and the older children 
were painting very delicate and pretty 
designs on them of flowers and berries 
and birds and butterflies, thereby shut- 
ting out the ugly sight of the rather sor- 
did scenes without. 


A Bristot ScHOOL 


I found one other school for the par- 
tially deaf outside London in the city 
of Bristol. I had been visiting the 
Bristol Institution for the Deaf. The 
school for the partially deaf is main- 
tained by the city in another part of 
the town. They gave me to understand 
that it was a poor sort of place and not 
worth taking the time to see. But I 
am “from Missouri” and wanted to 
see it for myself. English addresses 
are often very sketchy and inaccurate. 
Many an hour I lost in my attempts 
to locate the schools from the official 
addresses. As usual, the address of the 
Bristol school for the partially deaf 
was of little use in locating it. It is 
put down as in New Street, but it is 
not. It is, however, in the immediate 
vicinity of New Street, but very few 
people in that neighborhood seemed to 
know of its existence. New Street is 
a slum, and the hall porter at my hotel 
and all of whom I asked directions 
endeavored to dissuade me from going 
there. I think they thought I would be 
sand-bagged. It was a momentarily 
sober old lady “soak” who finally con- 
ducted me to within sight of the wall 
in which a narrow door opened into a 
dingy court of a dingy old stone build- 
ing. 

Once within the gate I knew I had 
arrived, for the courtyard was filled 
with a motley gathering of partially 
deaf and partially blind children hav- 
ing their recess in the form of gym- 
nastic exercises. 

It is a double school under a single 
principal, with a department for the 


partially deaf and another for the 
partially blind. 
I found that among the partially deaf 


there were a few totally deaf pupils 


-who ‘had lost their hearing after the 


acquisition of speech and language. They 
pick up lip-reading readily and, as a rule, 
work in nicely with the partially deaf. 

There were thirty-three partially deaf 
pupils and two teachers. The 'Commit- 
tee allows fifteen to the class in these 
schools and ten in the schools for the 
totally deaf. 

These two classes, when everyone is 
in attendance, number sixteen and sev- 
enteen. The atmosphere of the place 
was more alert and better than I had 
found in the other Bristol school and I 
thought the children were getting a good 
deal. They have their shop work and 
some drill with the blind and in the 
elementary school for the hearing near- 
by. 

Though it is a day school, luncheon 
is served, abundantly and nicely, for 
which a very small charge is made; a 
charge that is remitted in necessitous 
cases. The pupils had recently made a 
trip to the Empire Exhibition and 
were full of it. 

One of the boys had no auricles. 
There was no opening whatever, yet 
his hearing was not impossibly dull. I 
talked with him quite freely at a dis- 
tance of a yard. 

The principal told me that they were 
frequently able to return pupils to the 
hearing elementary school after they 
had been for a year or two in the school 
for the partially deaf. She said that in 
some cases this was due to improve- 
ment in hearing, in others to the ac- 
quiring of lip-reading, and, from what 
I could get from her by close question- 
ing, I suspect that other cases resulted 
from the training that they received, 
more or less unconsciously, im associa- 
ting ideas with the sounds that they had 
always been able to hear but had never 
learned to understand. 

In some “necessitous” cases, she told 


an 
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me she had returned pupils to the hear- 
ing schools because from there they 
could be removed at fourteen and start- 
ed to work by their parents, whereas the 


law did not allow removal’ from the. 


school for the deaf till they were six- 
teén. 

Six of the pupils came ints day from 
the town of Bath, thirteen miles away, 
as that town has no school for the deaf 
and pays the transportation to and fro. 
‘ From my observation of the pupils 
in these schools for the partially’ deaf 
and. those classed as “deaf and dumb,” 


I think the English standards of hear- 
ing are too high, and that there are many, 
in the’ schools: for the so-called deaf and. 


dumb who would be. better off ‘in the 
schools for the partially deaf. 

My investigation of the schools and 
classes for the partially deaf showed 
me that the fullest possible: use is not 


being made of the hearing possessed by 


those assigned to these classes, either 
in language teaching or speech correc- 
tion. These schools are missing a great 
and unusual opportunity that lies at their 
door. Furthermore, one of the partially 
deaf classes numbered twenty-six, and 
that alone destroyed most of the possible 
gain from the ‘separation. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Let us turn away for a little time 
from the bleak surroundings of the 
schools, and the more institutional of 
the country schools, to visit one or 
two of the several private schools that 
are scattered over England. 

Those who chanced to read my ac- 
count of the little school I found in 
Rangoon, Burma,* may recall my speak- 
ing of a charming young woman who 
had come out from “home” to help Miss 
Chapman for two years. - (By the way, 
I have just learned by a letter from 
Miss Chapman that this young teacher 
has now married an Englishman in the 
civil service in Rangoon.) The young 
lady was Miss Morrison, and before 


*Volta Review, July, 1923, page 293. 


she left England she had joined with 
a Miss Taylor in establishing a small 
private school for the’ deaf. I “had 
promised’ Miss Morrison I would visit 
her school when I got back to England. 
I should have wanted to do so anyway, 
for I often find that the little schools 
throughout the world take away the bad 
taste left by some of the. big, official 
institutions. 

Six months before my visit Miss Tay- 
lor had moved her school to Oxhey 
Grove, Oxhey Lane, Harrow Weald, 
Middlesex. That would seem to be ad- 
dress enough for a small school, yet it 
took half an hour of careful search and 
vain inquiry to find. it, even after I was 
within a few hundred yards of my goal. 

It is a very pleasant house with about 
three acres of ground; many. flowers, 
vegetables, nice trees. and lawns. 

- Miss Taylor is an efficient, quiet, rather 

diffident young woman with a fine spirit 
and good solid sense. She has twenty- 
four pupils of various ages and both 
sexes, the youngest three and the oldest 
fifteen. There are two trained teachers 
besides the principal, two untrained 
teachers and three housemothers. 

I found the spirit of love and gentle- 
ness admirable, and the children very 
spontaneous and not institutional. The 
mental development proportionate to 
age and years of instruction seemed ex- 
cellent. The speech was not especially 
distinct, but fluent. 

Almost for the first time in England 
I found the children reading ordinary 
books not as cut and dried lessons. In 
fact it was almost the first time I have 
found any ordinary printed books, even 
text books, in use in the class room and 
out. Printed matter is not widely used 
in the English schools I have visited. 

I am also struck with the fact that 
in these schools the pupils are taught 
almost always and almost wholly to 
use print instead of script. It looks 
very neat and nice, yet I wonder if 
good script would not be just as clear 
and better in the end. 
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ENGLISH SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


I found ‘the -children reading Miss 
Taylor’s lips’ very well indeed and in 
the - most colloquial -language, which 
she spoke with considerable naturalness, 
though with some exaggeration over the 
normal. - 


She employs the device of colored 
chalks for the different tenses of the 
verbs for the early years of instruction 
and finds it very helpful, she told me. 
The-children come to think of the fu- 
ture as “blue,” present as “white” etc. 


The entire school have their meals to- 
gether at the same time and all are 
treated alike, teachers and pupils. I 
lunched with them and found the fare 
excellent and abundant. (I was not ex- 
pected. It was “pot luck.”) In fact 
there is a considerable approximation to 
family life, much more than in the pub- 
lic schools, though at Oak Lodge this is 
approached more nearly than in most 
government schools. But there the pu- 
pils eat separately. 


In the afternoon I went on to visit 
the private school of Miss E. M. Bull- 
ock on Eastbury Road, Oxhey, Wat- 
ford. Miss Bullock has but twelve pu- 
pils and three teachers besides herself. 
The house was nicely furnished and 
there was an air of prosperity about the 
whole place. She accepts aphasic chil- 
dren, stammerers and cleft palate cases. 


The methods of instruction of the 
deaf. are much more formal and mechan- 
ical than at Miss Taylor’s and the speech 
was also very formal, rigid, and ex- 
aggerated in effort, but clearer and more 
intelligible. 

I saw two groups of pupils under 
Miss Bullock’s supervision, one of four 
small children of five to seven years. 
They seemed very repressed and limited, 
but in the narrow range of their instruc- 
tion were well taught and had fairly 
good speech and a strictly limited, but 
well mastered, vocabulary. 

The second group consisted of four 
girls from thirteen to sixteen years of 
age, who, I was told, had been with Miss 
Bullock continuously for ten years. It 


was a very intelligent and creditable 
group whose speech was excellent, whose 
use and understanding of language good, 
and with whom I talked freely for hali 
an hour. The speech was very mechani- 
cal and labored, but quite clear, and the 
voices were not at all bad.. They asked 
me many intelligent questions and were 
interested in my replies. 

Miss Bullock also uses printing in- 
stead of script, but does not continue it 
for as many years as the London Coun- 
ty schools. Her language teaching is 
based upon an elaborate and detailed 
plan that was given her by some Ameri- 
can visiting teacher. It seems a some- 
what modified Clarke School scheme of 
the earlier years. Miss Bullock exhibit- 
ed a copy of Miss Alcott’s “Little Wo- 
men” with the pride of a discoverer and 
is using it as a class text book. This 
was an advance over some other methods 
I have found in England. 


Back to LONDON 


We have still to see some of the Lon- 
don County Council ‘schools for thé 
“Deaf and Dumb.” I saw five of them. 
In two the principals spent most of my 
time complaining of the treatment ac- 
corded the school by the education “au- 
thorities,’ and in blaming their mani- 
fest failures upon that and upon the low 
grade of intelligence of their pupils. In 
a third, there was less of this whining, 
but too much. Those three schools were 
the worst I saw, but I could not see 
that the pupil-material was any worse 
than in other schools where the results 
were better. Once more I was forced 
to realize what an enormous difference 
the character and personality of the 
head of a school makes in the spirit, 
efficiency and success of the educational 
work. 


At the Hugh Myddelton School, I 
found much to interest me. This was 


the first of the L. C. C. Schools es- 
tablished (1892) and is the largest. Mr. 
Fisher, the principal, was most cordial 
A considerable number 


and courteous. 
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of his older boys were off on one of the 
“school journeys” of which I shall speak 
later, and Mr. Fisher subsequently sent 
me a most interesting journal of the 
outing. There were one hundred and ten 
pupils and ten teachers besides the prin- 
cipal—four men, including Mr. Fish- 
er, and seven women. 


The school has supplied many of the 
principals to whom other schools have 
been entrusted as they were established. 


Mr. Fisher first turned me over to 
Miss Thompson, whom I found to be 
an exceptionally intelligent and studious 
teacher with a greater ambition to keep 
herself abreast of the times than one 
often finds. She showed me her very 
interesting and helpful application of 
the sensitive gas flame to voice training 
for the totally deaf,* and gave me one 
of her early papers on the subject. She 
is now writing a fuller and more up-to- 
date account for a book that is soon to 
be published. I was able to see only 
one of the pupils she has had under her 
care, as the others were absent. The 
voice of the boy I saw was good and 
clear and strong. 

Miss Thompson is also working out 
an ingenious system for the presentation 
of language by numbered groups. It 
seemed to me that her device was like- 
ly to be especially useful in enabling the 
teacher to get a much increased amount 
of language composition from the pupils 
at their desks and so leave the time of 
the teacher freer for other work. I hope 
her device will be put in form that 
will make it accessible to other schools. 

All these activities have involved a 
great deal of labor on the part of Miss 
Thompson, as well as thought, and it is 
a wonderful thing to find a woman of 
such capacity willing to devote her 
mental energies to the subject of im- 
proving the instruction of the deaf. 

Mr. J. D. Rowan, the principal of 
the London County Council school for 
the deaf in the Old Kent Road, was 
most courteous. He has one hundred 


*Volta Review, September, 1921, 
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and one pupils on his roll, and nine 
teachers. He, himself, has no class 
regularly, but showed himself very 
familiar with each of the many pupils 
as we went from class to class. 

He explained to me that as it was the 
“hopping” season, the attendance was 
much diminished, for many of the 
parents had gone to the Kentish hop 
fields to pick hops and had taken their 
children along with them to earn a lit- 
tle more. When I asked if there were 
not a compulsory school attendance law 
in London, he said there was, but that 
it was a sort of combination business 
and pleasure excursion to go to the 
hop picking and the children, as well as 
the adults, were eager to have the 
outing. He also said that the compul- 
sory law was not of great value, as, 
when a child expressed an unwilling- 
ness to go to school, the parents did not 
compel attendance, the judge always 
took the side of the child and seemed 
to think it was cruelly treated at school 
and so was unwilling to attend. He 
found the best way to keep the rolls 
full was to give the children a good 
time while at school so that they chose 
to come. 

It seemed to me as I was shown the 
proficiency of the children in language 
and general education, that perhaps the 
amusement phase was so much stressed 
that the accomplishments, educationally, 
were somewhat reduced. 


A good deal of hand work such 
as pasteboard box making, stenciling, 
and drawing, is done in preparation for 
the actual trade teaching that is given 
in the county schools for those who 
are thirteen and over. 

The session is from nine to one and 
two to four, with a recess of fifteen 
minutes in the middle of the morning. 

The measure of educational equipment 
acquired at the end of the course seemed 
to me rather meager. Pupils are ac- 
cepted as young as they can be obtained 
and may stay till the end of their 
twelfth year. There were some of four, 
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and Mr. Rowan said he sometimes got 
them as young as three. 

I am constantly struck, during my 
visits to these London schools, with the 
very low average grade of intelligence 
and physique shown by these city 


youngsters. They are, as a class, a 
pitiful lot. They are also very dirty, 
and often more or less diseased. Life 
has done terrible things to these city 
dwellers. 

(To be concluded ) 


SARAH FULLER 


Teacher, Benefactor 
Principal Emeritus, Horace Mann School, Boston 


Frep DELAND 


ISS Fuller was born February 15, 

1836, and is now in the ninety- 

first year of her age. The au- 
tumn days of her long life are enriched 
with pleasant memories of the happiness 
she has brought to many a deaf child, 
many a hearing child, many a discour- 
aged mother, and many a despondent 
hard of hearing adult, during more than 
seventy years of helpful service to 
others. 

Three score years and ten of activities 
beneficial to humanity is a long period 
of time; a period during which marvel- 
lous changes have been wrought in edu- 
cational, in national, in civic, and in in- 
dustrial conditions; changes that have 
tended in many ways to the betterment 
of humanity. But no changes appear 
more serviceable than the improvements 
in methods of instruction beneficial to 
the deaf. 

Sixty years ago Sarah Fuller had been 
an inspiring, helpful teacher to hearing 
children during more than ten years. 
Because she possessed exceptional ability 
and was a practical exponent of ser- 
viceable educational ideas, she was selec- 
ted by the school authorities of Boston, 
in 1869, for the responsible duty of or- 
ganizing, as part of the public school 
system, a speech day school for deaf 
children. 


Now, there are day schools for the 
deaf child in many cities, both in our 
country and abroad. But this first 
school was such a radical innovation 
that its failure was generally prophesied. 
For in 1869 many educators, and nearly 
every one else, did not believe that it was 
worth while to attempt to teach the deaf- 
born to speak, or even the child who had 
lost hearing before learning to speak. 
Nor was it generally admitted that the 
deaf child was as rightfully entitled as 
was the hearing child to equal primary 
educational opportunities in its home 
town. Nor was it generally realized 
that the average deaf child possessed in- 
tellectual and speech possibilities relative- 
ly equal to those of the average hearing 
child, provided that in the case of the 
deaf child proper special training began 
at the earliest possible age. 

The usual procedure prevailing in 
many States at that time was to consign 
for too few years some of the deaf chil- 
dren to an institution where the medium 
of communication was a strange lang- 
uage of signs and gestures. Of the 
other deaf children many were allowed 
to grow up in ignorance. Thus it was 
only natural that the proposed plan of 
establishing a day-school where the deaf 
child would be taught to speak and to 
understand the speech of others, as well 
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as also receive a general elementary 
education, returning home after hours 
the same as the hearing child, was ridi- 
culed as an attempt to achieve the im- 
possible and as a foolish scheme to 
waste public funds. - 


Even many members of the school 
board were skeptical of success; and it 
may possibly have been in the hope of 
lessening ridicule and criticism that the 
proposed school was officially referred 
to as an “experimental school.” It was 
not opened until November 10th, 1869, 
when it was permitted to use in the 
morning only, a vacant class-room in a 
schoolhouse. There ten pupils were en- 
rolled. A week later a room in another 
school building was assigned for after- 
noon use only, and eleven more pupils 
were enrolled. Evidently. the school 
committee was then growing less skep- 
tical, for on January 4, 1870, it publicly 
stated that it felt “justified in declaring 
the school to be a decided success, and 
one which will prove a great blessing to 
the unfortunate class of children for 
whose education it provides ... We have 
had thirty-six applications for admission 
to the school. On account of the in- 
convenience of having the school divid- 
ed .. . only twenty-five have been allowed 
to attend the school. The others will be 
called in as soon as we get into our new 
quarters... .. The rooms will be ready 
for occupancy in the course of the pres- 
ent week.” 


Again, ten years later, in commenting 
on the excellent results achieved by rea- 
son of the special methods of instruction 
Sarah Fuller had devised or introduced, 
the school committee, in its annual re- 
port for 1880, stated that “it is known 
to your committee that some of the ele- 
mentary methods, now commended for 
general adoption, have been in constant 
and successful use in this school from 
the time of its establishment.” And it 


was no longer an “experimental school 
for deaf-mutes,’ but the highly-prized 
“Horace Mann School for the Deaf.” 


Under the wise guidance of Sarah 


Fuller that first of all public day schools 
for the deaf achieved world-wide fame, 
and became a beneficial power in aiding 
to promote the establishment of some- 
what similar schools in other cities. 
Some of its graduates were able to en- 
ter preparatory schools for hearing stu- 
dents, keep up with their classes, and 
graduate with honors. And some, though 
born deaf, also won honors in higher es- 
establishments of learning. Sarah Fuller 
stated that “it has been the cherished 
purpose of the school ever since its or- 
ganization, to help its pupils to become 
not only cheerful, self-dependent men 
and women, but contributors to the well- 
being of those about them.” 

In 1890, the superintendent of pub- 
lic schools publicly commended her 
“methods of teaching shaped in strict 
conformity to the laws of mental 
growth,” and stated: “Under the sur- 
passingly able, skillful, and devoted in- 
struction of its principal, Miss Fuller, 
results have here been achieved that may 
well challenge the admiration of the 
whole world. The educational process- 
es here carried on constitute a practical 
psychology of the highest value for 
teachers everywhere. ... . The Horace 
Mann School is verily our most precious 
educational gem.” And in 1894 he pub- 
licly stated that “Miss Fuller is to be 
thanked, devoutly thanked, by every 
teacher in the land for the principles 
she has worked out and illustrated here 
in this school.” 

It was Sarah Fuller who initiated 
the movement that resulted in the com- 
mencement of scientifically better meth- 
ods of teaching speech to the deaf-born. 
For it was owing to her persistent ac- 
tivities that the school board of Boston 
employed Alexander Graham Bell. 

It is possible that the remarkable 
stimulus given to the development of 
better methods of articulation-teaching 
might have been attained later had Miss 
Fuller and Mr. Bell never met. But in 
uniting their efforts they amplified 
and encouraged the activities of each 
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other in improving methods of teaching 
articulation. And it is probable that 
what he learned from her about the 
needs of the deaf child, as well as what 
he learned from personal observation, led 
him to take his life-long interest in 
promoting the intellectual welfare of 
the deaf child. And, on November 10, 
1894, Alexander Graham Bell stated: 
“.. .. It is only right that it should be 
known that the telephone is one of the 
products of the work of the Horace 
Mann School for the Deaf, and resulted 
from my attempts to benefit the children 
of this school.” 

It was Sarah Fuller, who, beginning 
in 1870, devoted much of her after- 
school time to gratuitously instructing 
hard of hearing adults in the art of 
speech-reading. And when the pressure 
of school duties prevented the continu- 
ance of this helpful service, it was Sarah 
Fuller who gave normal training to the 
first of all students desiring to qualify 
as a special teacher of speech-reading to 
hard of hearing adults. 

It was Sarah Fuller, too, who, in 
1890, generously gave first lessons in 
speech to blind and deaf and speechless 
Helen Keller, then ten years .of age, 


and having a good command of written 


and finger-spelled language. 


The movement that resulted in the for- 
mation and incorporation of the first as- 
sociation of parents who desired that 
their deaf children become efficient users 
of speech, and, as far as possible, be 
given the special training that would aid 
in winning success in after-school life, 
was initiated by Sarah Fuller. And she 
encouraged the formation of similar as- 
sociations in other cities. 

Thus runs the record of a few of her 
many benefactions to the deaf, a well- 
established record so large that nearly 
forty years ago it inspired Gardiner 
Greene Hubbard to publicly declare that 
“to Miss Sarah Fuller the deaf children 
of America owe a debt of gratitude that 
never can be repaid.” 


STUDIES OF A DEAF CHILD 


Through the courtesy of the author, Dr. 
George B. McAuliffe of New York City, 
there has come to the Volta Bureau a reprint 
entitled, “Studies of a Deaf Child.” For 
fourteen years Dr. McAuliffe has gratuitously 
conducted a clinic in Public School No. 47 of 
New York. This school cares for both the 
deaf and the partially deaf, but, as Dr. Mc- 
Auliffe points out, there has been no sys- 
tematic combing of New York’s 600,000 school 
children to determine the number of handi- 
capped deafened. 

In a recent examination of 314 children in 
Public School No. 47 it was found that 54 
ol cent were totally deaf and 46 partially 
eaf. 


Dr. McdAuliffe’s conclusions as shown in 
the reprint are so concisely stated that to 
reduce the article to an abstract seems almost 
impossible. One noteworthy caution which 
he emphasizes is the need for careful eye 
examination of deaf children. Dr. James 
Kerr Love of Glasgow has stated that deaf 
children are more prone to eye trouble than 
hearing children. In one group of thirty-five 
children examined by Dr. McAuliffe twenty 
were fitted with glasses. Since lip-reading 
depends on visual acuity it is of the greatest 
importance that the eyes be given careful 
attention. 


Dr. McAuliffe prepared a table showing 
how the deafness of the children sent to 
Public School No. 47 was discovered. The 
casual manner of the discovery indicates the 
need of regular examination of all school 
children. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF IN 
JAPAN 


On September 18, 1926, were held the 
dedication exercises of the Oral School for 
the Deaf in Japan at 458 Kamikitazawa, 
Tokyo-Shi-Gai. The school was established 
in 1920 and was the first one in Japan to use 
spoken language exclusively in the classroom. 

This rapidly growing school is an expres- 
sion of gratitude for service rendered to 
a deaf child. Mr. Konishi, at one time prin- 
cipal of the Government school for the 
deaf in Tokyo, had assisted Dr. and Mrs. 
Reischauer in placing their little deaf girl 
in one of America’s best schools. When 
asked what they could do to express their 
appreciation of this assistance, he replied, 
“Bring to the deaf children of Japan the 
blessing of speech which your child will re- 
ceive in America.” 

The school is growing and its influence 
is being felt in other parts of the country. 
Demonstrations, lectures and radio talks 
have helped to bring the cause before the 
attention of the people. 

Mr. Murakami, the principal, gave his 
time and services for one year and has 
done all in his power to further the work. 
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VOLTS 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 


STARTING THE NEW YEAR BADLY 


The wheat was shocked; the beets turned red, 
The corn pricked up its ears; 

The mocker mocked, the mint was crushed, 
The onions moved to tears. 

The ’tater’s eyes ope’d with surprise, 
The tickle grass was tickled. 

The cause of all, you may surmise— 
The cucumber was pickled! 


INFORMING HIM 


A story attributed to Walter Damrosch tells 
of a matron who, in company with her young 
nephew, attended a Christmas musical enter- 
tainment. The selections played were prac- 
tically ali unfamiliar to the young man, but 
when the “Wedding March” of Mendelssohn 
was started he began to show interest. 


“That sounds familiar,” he said. “I’m sure 
I have heard it somewhere but I am_ not 
strong on these classical selections. It is a 


good one, though; what is it?” 
“That,” explained his aunt, gravely, “is the 
*Maiden’s Prayer’.” 


A NEW YEAR THOUGHT 


If with pleasure you are viewing 
Any work a man is doing; 

If you like him or you love him, 
Tell him now! 

If you think some praise is due him, 
Now’s the time to slip it to him, 

For he cannot read his tombstone 
When he’s dead! 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


“What would you suggest for a rich uncle 
who is very feeble and walks with difficulty?” 
asked the young lady of the shopman. 

“Very rich, quite feeble, and walks with 
difficulty,” repeated the shopman reflectively. 
“How about a few banana peels?” he sug- 
gested hopefully. ; 


JANUARY 


The Eskimo I long to hear 
In melody expand his soul. 
’ He lives a life of chilly cheer 
And doesn’t mind the price of coal. 
—Cap and Bells. 
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GIFTS THAT PLEASE 
Wife (displaying on Christmas morning a 
necktie she had purchased for her husband) 
—“I wanted to be sure to get something that 
you would never buy yourself.” 
Husband (with dismayed look at the tie) 
—"Well, my dear, your certainly succeeded!” 


FROM PARIS 


“She hesitated a long time between an old 
banker and a young doctor. Finally she de- 
cided to make the doctor happy.” 

“IT see. She married the banker.” 

—Ruy Blas (Paris). 


SUDDEN SURGERY 


A woman who had left an order with her 
butcher suddenly decided on reaching home 
to make a slight change in it. She telephoned 
the butcher. “Do you remember that I left 
an order with you this morning that .included 
—e other things, some liver?” she asked. 

“ es.” 

“Well, I’ve decided to do without the liver; 
so you need not send it.” 

Before she could hang up the telephone 
receiver she heard the butcher call out to his 
assistant. “Tom, cut out Mrs. Blank’s liver; 
she says she can get along without it.” 


SOUNDS! 
A Saxophone sounds funny 
When you begin to play. 
But after forty lessons, 
It sounds worse every day. 
—Answers. 


BY THE RULES OF THE GAME 


Elsie was eager to get back to her new 
doll, and, not knowing there was going to be 
any dessert, she slipped quietly from her 
chair, hoping she would not be observed. 
Out in the hall she saw the maid with ice 
cream and as quietly as she had left she 
slipped back into her place at the table. 

“Elsie,” said her mother reprovingly, “I 
thought you had finished. It isn’t polite to 
come back.” 

“But I didn’t excuse myself, mother,” re- 
turned Elsie quickly. 

—Boston Transcript. 
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HOSO loves a child loves 

not himself but God; who- 

so delights a child labors with God 

in His workshop of the world of 

hearts; whoso helps a child brings 

the Kingdom of God; whoso saves 

a child from the fingers of evil sits 

in the seat with the builders of cities 
and the procurers of peace. 


—Norman Duncan. 
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and of 
The American Federation of Organizations for the Hard of Rowing 
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The American Association To Promote the Teaching of Speech | 


to the Deaf 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, 


The Volta Bureau, 1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


HARRIS TAYLOR, President. 


E. McK. GOODWIN, Second Vice-president 
H. M. McMANAWAY, Secretary 


MARY McCOWEN, First Vice-president 


FRED M. BERTHRONG, Treasurer 


FRED DeLAND, Honorary Superintendent, The Volta Bureau 


JOSEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE, { 


1924-1927 
GILBERT GROSVENOR 


President, National Geograph- 
ic Society, Washington, D. C. 


ELBERT A. GRUVER 


Superintendent, Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARY McCOWEN 


(Retired) Head of Deaf-Oral 
Department, Chicago Nor- 
mal College. 


MRS. SIDNEY M. MOORE 


Supervising Teacher, Florida 
School or the Deaf, St. 
Augustine, Fla. 


HARRIS TAYLOR 


Superintendent, Institution for 
the Improved Instruction of 
the Deaf, New York City. 


DAVID FAIRCHILD, Chairman 


MRS. CHARLES R. CRANE 
MRS. A. L. E. CROUTER 
THOMAS A. EDISON 
SARAH FULLER 


The object of the Association, as defined in its certificate of incorporation (1890), is: 


“COL. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


1925-1928 
DAVID FAIRCHILD 


In Charge of Agricultural Ex- 
plorations, S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


T. C, FORRESTER 


Superintendent, Rochester 
chool for the Deaf, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


H. M. McMANAWAY, 


Superintendent, Virginia 
hool for the Deaf, Staun- 
ton, Va. 


HARLES W. RICH- 

ARDSON 

In Charge of the Section of 
Defects of Hearing 
Speech, Division of Recon- 
struction, U. S. Army. 

CAROLINE A. YALE 


Principal Emeritus, Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
BESSIE N. LEONARD 
MRS. EDMUND LYON 
MRS. A. T. MILLS 


GILBERT GROSVENOR 
HARRIS TAYLOR, Ex-Officio 


Superintendent, The Volta Bureau 
Editor, The Volta Review 


LAURA STOVEL, Assistant Editor, The Volta Review 


1926-1929 
FRANK M. DRIGGS 


Superintendent, Utah School 
for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 


E. McK. GOODWIN 


Superintendent, North Caro- 
ina School for the Deaf, 
Morganton, N. 


A. C. MANNING 


Superintendent, Western Penn- 
sylvania chool for the 
Port, Edgewood, Pittsburgh, 

‘a. 


GERTRUDE VAN ADESTINE 


Principal, Detroit Day-School 
for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich, 


JOHN D. WRIGHT 


Director, Wright Oral 
School, New York, N. Y. 


A. GRUVER 


MRS. W. C. PHILLIPS 
MRS. N. T. PORTER Ri 


MRS. JOHN D. WRIG 


To aid 


schools for the deaf in their efforts to teach speech and speech-reading. 
In addition to its special work in promoting the teachin 


deaf children, the Association, through its active agent, the 
the Volta gg encourages the conservation of 


deafness, the stu 


defects of speech in children and adults. 


The Association welcomes 


objects the Association is striving to promote. 
Life membership fees are $50. 


no entrance fee. 


its membershi 


their remittance to Treasurer, Volta Bureau, 1601 35th street, N. 
The Volta Review, an illustrated monthly magazine, is sent to all members without extra charge. 
Every member of the Association has the right to visit the Volta Bureau as often as desired 

Ample opportunity to read or to study the many educational works in the reference library of the 

Volta Bureau is afforded all members free of charge. 
‘The Association also maintains a teachers’ agency for the benefit of school officials and parents 

desiring teachers and for teachers who desire to change positions or who wish private pupils, 


of speech and speech-reading to 
olta Bureau, and its official organ, 
: hearing, the elimination of causes that lead to 
y of the art of lip-reading by the hard of hearing adult, and the correction of 


all persons who are interested in any of the 
ctive membership dues are only $3 
Persons desiring to become members should send 
W., Washington, D. C. 


a year, with 


Entered as second-class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md., under Act of August 24, 1912. 
Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1919 
authorized January 22, 1922. 

Published monthly by the Volta Bureau. (Copyright 1927). 

Publication Office; Monumental Printing Company, 1918 Harford Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Editorial office; 1601 35th Street, N W., Washington, D. C 
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Teachers ot Lip-Reading for Adults 


MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


ESTABLISHED 1902 


MARTHA E. BRUHN, Principal 


Regular Course: 
30 individual lessons and varied class practice. 


Advanced Course: 
The advanced course includes lectures, “Group 
Work” exercises and conversation classes. New 


exercises on subjects of general interest are 
added each year. 


Send for Catalog 


MRS. J. NASH IVES, Assistant 


Normal Training: 
All Normal work is under the personal super- 
vision of the principal. The training includes 
theory, lectures, observation and practice in 
classroom as well as the preparation of exercises 
for all grades of the work. 


Special Class for Public School Teachers: 
Exercises adapted for use among children. 


Address: 
601 PIERCE BUILDING, 
e uare. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ARE YOUR PLANS MADE FOR SUMMER? 

Why not spend all or part of your vacation at Burlington, Vt.? 
Beautiful Country Jolly Comradeship Stimulating Classes 
Also 
Special Course of Six Weeks 
in 
Preparation and Presentation of Graded Class Work 
(To graduate teachers only ) 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Anna L. Staples 175 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. Clara M. Ziegler 


THE TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


AWARDED MEDAL OF HONOR AT THE SESQUI-CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


225 SO. SYDENHAM STREET, 
BETWEEN 15th AND 16th, OFF WALNUT 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


KINZIE METHOD 
MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK, Principal 


LAKE ERIE SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING 
2638 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Kinzie Method 


Courses of Private Lessons for all grades 
of pupils, graded Practise Courses and the 
Normal Training Course are given. 


MRS. JAMES R. GARFIELD MISS LUCY W. McCAUGHRIN 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, Inc. 
Founded by the late Edward B. Nitchie 
Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal Ray H. Legate, M. A., Director 
Assisted by a Faculty of Experienced Teachers 
Thorough Training Given the Adult Deafened in the Art of Lip-Reading 
Normal Courses Offer Exceptional Advantages to Prospective and Experienced 
Lip-Reading Teachers 
School open throughout the year 
FULL INFORMATION SENT ON REQUEST 
Office and Class Rooms in the 
CANADIAN PACIFIC BUILDING, 342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


LOS ANGELES and PASADENA SCHOOLS of LIP-READING 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, Director 
Teacher Training a Specialty 


Individual lessons in advanced and elementary lip-reading. Current events. 
Class throughout school year. Popular weekly programs on Wednesdays 


Nitchie and Muller-Walle Diplomas 


Main ScHOOL: BraNcH ScHOOl.: 
315 Story Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 442 So. Hudson Ave., Pasadena. Calif. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING 
MARY D. SUTER, Principal FRANCES H. DOWNES, Assistant 


Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip- Normal Graduate, New England School 
Reading; of Speech-Reading, Boston 


Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech- 1800 I ST. N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Reading Telephone Franklin 5058 


MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Twelfth Night Club, 47 West 4th St., New York City 
Established November, 1908 MISS MARY DUGANE, Principal 
Normal Graduate Miss Bruhn’s School. Postgraduate Kinzie School 
Private and Class Lessons. Practice Classes. Lecture Courses 
Normal Training Course. Summer Course in Country 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


KESSLER SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Private Lessons Small Classes Practice Department 
EMMA B. KESSLER, A.B., 203 North 20th Street, Omaha, Nebraska 


MISS MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate Kinzie Method 
SPEECH READING, CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


October-June July-September 
131 Sherbrook Street, West, MONTREAL, CAN. 67 Thomas Street, PORTLAND, MAINE 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


Margaret L. Crawley 


15th and Walnut Streets 


Anna Mackey 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Courses for Adults. Special Course for Children. Teachers Training Course. 
Room 305 Flanders. Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss Coralie N. Kenfield 
NITCHIE METHOD 


California School of Lip-Reading 


Mrs. Theodore Poindexter 
MULLER-WALLE METHOD 


Nitchie and Muller-Walle Branch Normal Training School 
916 SHREVE BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Minneapolis 
School of Lip-Reading 


443 Andrus Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MISS IDA P. LINDQUIST, B. A. 


Princi 
Three I pal 
Small Classes 
Daily Practice Class 
Large Weekly Practice Class 
Nitchie Method 


Private Lessons 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons 
Small Classes 


Practise Classes 
Nitchie Normal Course 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduates of the Nitchie 
Hard of Hearing 


School for the 


1012 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Mrs. Verna Owen Randal, Principal 
Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Private Lessons—Practice Department 
Conversation Classes 


405 N. Y. Life Buildi 
Baltimore Ave. at 9th 


Kansas City School of Lip-Reading 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


205 Segal Bldg. 


DES MOINES SCHOOL OF 


LIP-READING 
(Formerly conducted by Mrs. Lucelia Miller Moore) 


ELIZABETH I. RANKIN 
Normal Graduate of Nitchie a of Lip-Reading 
Private Lessons Practice Department 
Conversation Classes 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
254 East Onondaga St, Syracuse, N. Y. 


MISS ELIZABETH G. DELANY, AB. 
Normal Graduate, NITCHIE and MULLER- 
WALLE Methods 
Private Instruction. Small Group Classes. 
Practice Classes. 


Home Studio, 127 Palmer Ave., Phone W. 3383-J. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 3114 PLUM ST. 


The McKerral School of Lip-Reading 
Mrs, Lena McKerral, Principal 


Small Classes 
Muller-Walle Branch Normal Training School 


Individual Lessons. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
NITCHIE METHOD 
Private Lessons—Practice Classes 
Conversation Class 
Miss Lina M. Crain, Principal 
602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 


THE MENTOR COURSE IN SPEECH- 
READING FOR ADULTS 


Garfield and McCaughrin 
A text book for oa at and students, adaptable 


Cl 
PRICE BY MAIL, $1.82 


THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1424 Fidelity Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 
Miss Avondale N. Gordon, Principal 
Branch Normal Training School 


COLUMBUS SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 
KINZIE METHOD 
MRS. IDA H. WILSON 


Graduate of the Lake Erie School ‘ 
Y.W.C.A., 60 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading tor Adults 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Colby Studio of Speech-Reading 
MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
ETHEL M. COLBY, 25 East Palmer Avenue 
SANTA BARBARA SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
Miss Helen Scriver, B.A. 


18 Daily News Bldg., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


LILLA KINGSBURY 


Teacher of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE PUPILS 


11 Milton Road Brookline, Mass. 


Mrs. WASHINGTON 


SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Graduate of Lake Erie School. 


Murfreesboro, Tenn. and Watkins Bldg., Nashville. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
818 South Kingshighway * Louis, Mo. 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 


MISS S. SPYKER 
Maller-Walle Method of Lip-Reading 
SPEECH RE-EDUCATION 


St. Paul School of Lip-Reading 
MISS MATA S. WESTERMAN 
700 Pittsburgh Bldg. 
Fifth Street at Wabash 


1448 JOSEPH ST., NEW ORLEANS, LA. St. Paul, Minn. 
NTO SCHOOL OF LIP-READING Telephone, Circle $502 101 W. 52nd St., N. Y 

Branch Herma} Training Course . Bay ont | Speech 

MISS GRACE EK. WADLEIGH Defects of all kinds, whatever the cause. cice Im- 
Muller-Walle Method 40 Elgin Ave., Toronto, Can. provement. Constructive, Inspirational methods. 


MISS MARTHA AMERMAN 
Muller Walle Method of Lip-Reading 


354 Emerson Ave., Box 28, 
Plainfield, N. J. Neshanic, N. J. 


JANE B. WALKER 
Individual and Group Instruction in Speech Reading 


Tuesday Practice Classes 
THE MAN’S UNIVERSITY CLUB 


106 East 52nd Street New York 


PHOENIX SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Miss Anna Pinkerton 
617 Goodrich Bldg. Phoenix, Arizona 


MISS BETTIE DEATHERAGE 
Normal Graduate Los Angeles School of Lip-Reading 
1221 N. Broadway. Oklahoma City, Okla. 


LIP. INSTRUCTION 


1109 Penna. Ave. East Warren, Pa. 


COLUMBUS LEAGUE 7 THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


Visitors Welcomed Throucheut the Year 
Club Room, Second Floor Y.W.C.A. Bidg. 
60 So. Third St. : : : Columbus, Ohio 


MARY G. BEARTY 

Normal Gradua 
England School of 
CAMBRIDGE MASS. 


14 Centre Street 


DENVER STUDIO OF LIP READING 
MRS. MATHILDA W. SMITH, B. A. 
910 East Twelfth Ave. Denver, Colo. 


WANT COLUMN 


Type SRB Acousticon $30.00; $50.00 Globe BX 


Smeertone, $30.00; $35.00 Mears Earphone, $20.00; 
135.00 Globe Vactu hone, $75.00. All like new. 
ant Phonophor. ddress J. E., care of Volta 


Bureau. 


FOR SALE—Vactuphone. 
$50.00. Address Box 221, 


Good condition. 
Volta Bureau. 


Price, 


WANTED—For year 1927-28, position as teacher of 
Manual Training in a school for the deaf by am- 
bitious young man. Graduate of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and now taking vocational 
teachers’ training. Address ‘“‘Ambitious,” care of 
Volta Bureau. 


HELP WANTED, FEMALE—Stenographer wanted 
in New York City real estate office; must be familiar 
with the sign language; state experience and salary 
desired. Address R. E. O., care Volta Review. 


HOUSTON SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
MRS. MABEL B. GIBSON 


506 Buffalo Drive Houston, Tex. 


MISS ALICE I. McDONALD 
Normal Graduate of the 
New Eaginnd School of Speech 
65 Melbourne S aine 


Normal Graduate New Encland School of 


Speech-Reading 
428 CAESAR MICH BLDG., PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 


Unless you have special instruction to 


Prevent it, your deafness will affect your 
voice and speech. Consult a trained 
teacher at once and keep your voice 
normal. 


TIMELY TOPICS—THIRD YEAR 


Easy Series—For beginners in the public and pri- 
vate schools. Five topics each month for eight 
months. Subscription, $12.00. 


Advanced Series—For more experienced lip-readers. 
Five topics each month for eight months. Sub- 
scription, $12.00 

Mr. Knight will continue to search for unusual 
material during the coming year. 


These topics are used by many of the leading 


teachers, who commend them highly. 
First sets go out October Ist, 1926, 


AUGUSTUS C. KNIGHT 
57 Gorham Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Promotes and assists the establishment of local organizations for the deafened. 
Is your group a Constituent Body? Write for particulars to the Field Secretary 


1601 Thirty-Fifth Street, N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 


THE SPEECH-READERS GUILD OF BOSTON, Inc. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
A Homelike Centre for Friendly Intercourse, Education and Social Service . 
among the Hard of Hearing 


Bedrooms 


for Students and Others 


Hearing Devices Demonstrated—Hearing Tested by Audiometer 
Visitors Welcome 
Office Hours 9 to 5 daily, except Sundays and Holidays 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


2638 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Visitors will find a welcome. 


Information bureau. 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
2066 EAST SUPERIOR STREET 
Community Organization for the Adult Deafened 
Constructive, Educational, Social 
Working towards and for a Program of Prevention of Deafness 
Promotes and Encourages the Study of Lip-Reading; Conducts Free Classes 
Active Employment Department—Vocational Advice 
“SERVICE—CO-OPERATION” 


TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING WELCOMES ALL THE 
DEAFENED 


DEPARTMENTS: 
Industrial 
Employment 
Toledo, Ohio 


Lip-Reading 
Social 


1967 Franklin Ave. 


THE SPEECH-READING CLUB OF 
WASHINGTON 


Visitors Welcome at All Meetings 
2515 Cliffbourne PL, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


San Francisco League for the 
Hard of Hearing 


Club Rooms 


693 SUTTER STREET 
OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 
Hours: 1 to 5 Monday to Friday Inclusive 


Meetings: Tuesday and Friday Evenings 


THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. | 
1105 HIGHLAND BUILDING 
An Educational::and ‘Social . Center 
the Deafened * 
Visitors Cordially Welcomed 
CORA A. CRAWFORD, =- Secretary 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 
Rooms 10 to 12; 1 to 4 daily except Sunday 
Aan 1:30 P. M. to 9 P. M. ‘Wednesday 
1641 Hennepin Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 
VISITORS WELCOME 


MRS. ALICE R. STROBRIDGE, Sec. 
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THE NEW YORK LEAGUE FOR THE THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 


Exhibition of Hearing Devices, Recreation and other 
activities. 


HARD OF HEARING PHILADELPHIA 


126 East 59th Street 2114 L t Street 
Social Centre for the Deafened of All Ages in all 


New York. Employment Bureau, Children’s yer f MISS ROSAMOND e. WRIGHT, Sec. 


Attractively illustrated in color—Order from the author 


Our Open Door Invites You Do not fail to visit us when in the city. 
BOOKS FOR THE DEAF STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
By Louise Upham By Edith Fitzgerald 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. Of interest to teachers and 
™ Second Year mothers’ of deaf children 
Lan Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes. .$1.00 THE McCLURE CO., Inc., 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations. .$1.00 


DEAF DEAF 


Let us tell you of a New Service for all users of electrical hearing aids. Ten 
years experience in this field enables us to offer— 


A Service That Will Interest You 
THE ONLY RADIO HEARING AID—THE VACTUPHONE 
Our Complete line consists of 15 types—Electrical and Non-electrical 


Batteries—Repairs—For All Makes—Reasonable Prices 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERING CO. 


GLOBE EARPHONE DIVISION 
1328 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


’ 


“To my surprise I could HEAR 
low tones twenty feet away” 


HIS is the statement of a woman 

of Marshalltown, Ia. (name on-re- 
quest), who found the volume and clarity 
of sound produced by the PHONOPHOR 
almost beyond belief. 


Like her, you also may find this smallest 
of ear-phones just the hearing aid you’ve 
been seeking for so long. 

A demonstration will take only twenty 
minutes, yet it may mean a lifetime of 
hearing-happiness for you. 


American Phonophor Corporation, Suite 314, 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 
Branches and Agents in Principal Cities 


PHONOPHOR 


‘Worn in the ear, 210t on it. In size, it 
approximates the end of a lead pencil. 


Approved by Leagues for the Hard of Hearing 
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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


CHANGE IN THE CONSTITUTION OF ASSOCIATION 
ILLEGAL 


N page 641 of the Votta Review for November, 1926, it was stated that a 
change in the Constitution of the Association was made at the business 
meeting of that body on July 6th in San Francisco. At the meeting of the 

Board of Directors, January 15, 1927, it was discovered that in voting upon this 
change an important clause in the Constitution had been everlooked. It reads as 
follows : 

Article VIII, Section I. No amendment to the Constitution shall be voted 
upon, unless it shall have been submitted in writing at the preceding meeting of 
the Association, 

The chair, therefore, declared the amendment of July 6, 1926, illegal and 
void, and stated that the election of directors in 1927 would be, as formerly, by 
vote of those present at the annual meeting. 


MADEMOISELLE AMSLER AT THE VOLTA BUREAU 


and generous gifts on the part of friends of the Volta Bureau have 
made possible the pushing forward of its work toward the publication of a 

library catalogue. Sufficient funds for its printing are not yet in hand, but 
we are hopeful that the indexing and classifying may be completed within a year. 
We believe that the Volta Bureau’s usefulness to the world will be greatly in- 
creased by its issuance. 


We are glad to announce that the work on the books in foreign languages is 
being done by a good friend of the Votta Review, about whom our readers 
have heard before. She is Miss Fridette Amsler, of Vevey, Switzerland, of 
whose personality and work among the deafened Mr. Wright told us in his 
articles in June and September, 1925. Miss Amsler has been with us since the 
first of December, and is giving us much valuable information about work for the 
deafened in Europe and putting us in touch with many foreign organizations, in 
addition to her assistance in the library. She is a teacher of lip-reading and the 
editor of a magazine for the deafened in her own country; and she reads the 
lips not only in her native French, but also in German and English. Teachers of 
lip-reading in this country are expressing great interest in what she has told them 
of a new method of teaching lip-reading, recently orignated in Germany; and 
those who have met her are looking forward to hearing her speak at the Con- 
ference of the Federation in ‘Chautauqua, next June. 
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